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THE.CAPITALIST CLASS. 


4 7TR. GEORGE, in 113 tenth article, in- 
i dulges in a clas+ification cf men, 


which he kindly fathers upon eome} 


unnamed ‘‘ English writer ’’— into three 
classes — ‘‘workere, beggars and thieves,” 
the apparent object of which classification 
ia to include all organizers of labor, all 
euperintending employers of labor, and, in 
a word, all capitalists, among thieves. The 
classification is framed as a means of 
throwing vitriol at all who wear silk. Mr. 
George says : 

“The classification 1s not complimentary to the 
‘upper classes’ and ‘ the better classes,’ as they are 
accustomed to esteem themselves, yet it 1s econom!- 
cally true. There are only three ways by which 
any inaividual can get wealith—by work, by gift or 
by theft. 

Now let us puncture this Iridescent 
bubble snd reduce it to ite paltry drop of 
Gonetituent suds. Each of Mr. George's 
modes of getting wealth implies that there 
is already some person in existence who has 
got it. If you seek wealth by work, you 
seek it at the hands of some person rela- 
thy as to youreel!, who by means 
Can Catry on the enterprises in 

labor isemployed, and pay wages 
0 not only prior to the time 

its may be realized from it, 
irrespective of the contingency 
§ resulting in gain or loss, But sucha 
longs to the ‘‘ upper classes” or 
ler claseés”’ at whom Mr. George so 
itirely eneecrs—if not to the upper 
ol of the agcregate eocial world, at 
| to the upper classes relatively to 
thé one whoseeks employment. The pro- 
prietor of a gin-shop belongs to the upper 
classes relatively to a girl who seeks em- 
ployment therein as a barmaid or waiter. 
A neweboy with a ‘‘ route” and five dollars 
belongs to the upper classes relatively to 
one who ia penniless and hungry. The 
suggestion of the richer seeking work at 
the hands of the poorer ia absurd on Its 
face. Hence in Mr. George's first hint to the 
poor man how he Is to get wealth, viz., by 
work, he refers him for employment tacitly 
to a class of men, i. ¢., capitalists, whom 
he refuses to classify in hia system of 
economy at all except as thieves. 

His two other means of acquiring wealth 
viz, by aift and by theft, equally presup- 
pose an ‘upper class” or ‘ better class” 
who would be able to give or who would 
have something worth atealing. 

So Mr. George's classification of the 
means of getting wealth is about as com. 
plete and philosophic as if he had said, it 
is to be got by working at day’e work, piece 
work and Job work, all of which imply that 
there is a capitalist behind the three kinds 
of work able to pay wages and hold the 
commodity for a market or lose its value if 
it find: none. In the ultimate sense there 
are no three ways of producing wealth, but 
only one way, viz., work or labor—neither 
gift nor theft being modes of production at 
all, 

Experience seems to show that it is essen- 
tial to the continuous support of the whole 
population of the globe that about all the 
people there are on the planet shall work 
faithfully an average of from six to twelve 
hours each per day for the aggregate sup- 
port. Each man must be working con- 
tinually for others in order to bring about 
indirectly an ultimate advantage to bhim- 
self. <A farmer raises crops which he 
neither expects nor desires to eat; a miner 
digs for gold which he will never carry; a 
weaver drives the shuttle through cloth 
be will never wear; a switchman guards 
the train of cars in which he does not ride; 
and the paver paves the etreet over which 
he may never walk. For all these com- 
plex services, rendered invariably to others, 
each worker gets his pay in the form either 
of the price of his commodity, the wages 
of his day's work, the rent of his imple- 
ment, or interest on his capital. This 
private inducement of self-interest dis- 
tinguishes business from charity, and 
economy from benevolence. The distine- 
tion is in the human motive entirely, not 
in the ultimate beneficence of the result. 
In the latter eense the productive business 
of the world is the great benefactor of the 
world. Through that, and the results 
wrought out by selfish motives, all man- 
kind sre induced to work, directly for 
others, but indirectly for themselves, their 
work being to serve others, but their in- 
ducement being to get rich, or to ‘‘makea 
living "—and this universal work consumes 
from six to twelve hours of each day of 
nearly the whole population of the globe. 

As the aggregate of work done does not 
result in any excess of the means of good 
living, it follows that the aggregate of 
poverty prevailing, and which constitutes 
the spur and stimulus to the actual per- 
formance of the work by the workers, is 
not greater than is needed to bring about 
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work, 

But at every point in this complex indus- 
trial machine containing about 1, 000,000,000 
| human wheels, we find that either one or 
|the other of two systema of coercion and 
j}inducement must prevail—either that of 
} wages or of slavery—i.e., either the pros- 
pect of want or the presence of the lash. 
| In the wages system, every laborer is met 
| every morning by a capitallet who offers 
him ‘‘a days wages for a day’s work.” 
This is eo urdinary that he comes to expect 
it as a tight, but be can have no more 
tight to demand to be employed than a 
capitali-t has to demand his labor, 

But behind both there is the power of a 
coercive necessity. If the capitalist will 
not lend his capital it will rot, and if the 
laborer will not work he will starve. In 
countries baving an advanced civilization 
they adjust their relative neceesities 
through wages, but tLe over-ruling Nemesia 
of Want is behind them both. Before 
money has become abundant, and in all 
earlier civilizations, wages are Impossible. 
| Capital exiets only in the form of military 

force, and the worker is driven to bis toil 

| under the lash of the taskmaster, but-is 
|valued and watched over as_ property 
during his intervals of illness and incapa- 
city. But, by one or the other of these 
systems, fotee or wages, the eternal law of 
existence has been expressed to man that 
they must continuously serve others in 
order themselves to live 

Mr. George will reveal no avenue of 
escape from the necessity, though he delve 
until he is blind. 

If he shall succeed in suggesting any 
available or possible improvements in the 
mode of distribution of the aggregate re- 
eulte of the labor of society he will render 
a eervice which we shall be the first to ac- 
knowledge. But to classify the employing 
and capitalist class among thieves because 
they get a share of the returns of labor 
without performing themselves any physi- 
cal toil, is not political eclence. It is 
scarcely worth while to eay what it is, save 
that there is no euggestion nor instruction 
in it. 

Mr. George surely knows that the strug- 
gle between capitalists for existence is at 
least as flerce as the etruggle of laborere 
foremployment. It is not pleagant to lose 
capital. Yetevery investment that can be 
made of it involves this risk. And unlese 
every laborer is met at six o’clock every 
morning by a capitalist willing to risk and 
porsibly lose the capital essential to his 
employment, the laborer can find no eale 
for his day’s work. The capital of our 
railway-owners employs 1,600,000 men in 
operating rallwaye, apart from construc- 
tion. That of our merchants employs a 
similar body. That of our manufacturers 
employs one twice as large. Yet from 1840 
to 1860 nearly all who invested in our rail- 
ways lost their money; a great many mer- 
chants fail, and manufacturing is so risky 
that its profits at the beginning are more 
precarious than gambling. <A population 
like that of the United States set down in 
an Eden of infinite fertility and beauty 
without capital would etarve by millions 
before the capital eesential to its employ- 
ment and support could be provided. 

The economic law which governs the dis- 
tributive share which the capitalist shall 
receive for the use of hia capital is pre- 
cleely the eame ag thé economic law which 
governs the distributive share which the 
laborer shall receive for his labor. The 
capitalist sells his capital for the highest 
sum he can get, consistently with keeping 
it employed—security of payment and per- 
manency of employment being considered. 
The laborer eells his labor on the same 
principle. The organizer of labor, or ‘‘ con- 
tractor,” unites the capital he borrows and 
the labor he employs, and applies both in 
those enterprises in which he will get the 
largest returns consistently with security 
of payment and permanency in business 
All three work under exactly the same 
economic Jaw. Can Mr. George propose 
anything better? We search his articles 
closely for such suggestions. We admire 
the vigor with which his flail descends 
upon the straw. But as we examine the 
edges of the etraw, and note how long it 
seems to be since any kernels of wheat 
could have clung to it, we eigh that so 
much good muscle should be expended upon 
fibre that had already been well threshed 
before Mr. George began. 


the performarce of so large an amount of 











COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


\ ]HAT becomes of all the promising 

young persons who distinguish them- 
/selves at our College Commencements? 
| Will the class orator, just now the wonder 
of his own circle for his remarkable elo- 
quence, be a shining light in the pulpit or 
the court room of the future? WIIl the girl 
graduate, whose eesay on ** Women and 
Modern Literature” was so highly praised 
by teachers and friends, illustrate her eub- 
ject by her own labors in that field? Will 
the salutatorians and the valedictorians 
who have lately spoken maintain their rela- 
tive rank in the competition that is before 
them? Probably not. It is impossible to 








tell how a young man or woman will turn 


out after leaving the academy or the col- 
lege. But we know how often youthful 
brilliancy resembles a fire of brushwocd. 
The flame is there, but not the lasting heat. 
There is a wide difierence between promise 
and performance; and many a parent who 
has congratulated himeelf on possessing a 
child whoee attainments seemed to justify 
the bizhest hopes, has been doomed to eee 
a most ordinary and commonplace fulfill- 
ment of them. The world of active life is 
a very different world from that of the 
echoolroom and the college; so it is not 
etrange that some who stand on pedestals 
in the one should shrink into insignificance 
after entering the other. 

Fortunately the process of dieenchant- 
ment is rather a slow one, and during the 
interval there is time for becoming re- 
signed to the result. Besides this, the 
ambition of the parents, as well as that of 
the eon or danghter, often changes in ita 
character. What would at one time have 
been looked upon as far below the height to 
be reached is later hailed as a crowning 
success. The influence of the demands of 
daily life upon the intellectual part of men 
and women is found to be as powerful 
as it is sure, and what seems to be 
the inevitable is cheerfully accepted and 
made the most of. If the result is not 
what, in bis green and salad days, seemed 
80 easy to reach by the aspiring youti, the 
truth is that his ambition has been modified 
in the interim. If one may not be a dis- 
tinguished advocate or a famous preacher, 
he can, perhaps, be content as a respect- 
able lawyer or a useful clergyman. And so 
it often happens that the foremost man in 
hia clases at college becomes a country 
lawyer with a moderate practice, the best 
Greek scholar a thriving merchant, or tne 
youth with poetic gifts a farmer or manu- 
facturer. Sooner or later the confident 
graduate finds the difference between self- 
measurement and the public estimate of 
his powers. 

In all this there ie comfort and encourage- 
ment for the second rate students who have 
not stood in high places on Commencement 
day. Parents of dull boys and girls who 
can only hope to be in the background on 
euch an occasion may find consolation in 
remembering that, as a rule, the dietin- 
guished men who have attained exalted 
positions in the different professions gave 
no sign in early life of their future great- 
ness. With them the fruit came with- 
out the blossom of early promise. In the 
struggle of active life the facuities of cer- 
tain natures are braced, the latent powers 
stimulated and new forces developed by an 
atmosphere in which another can find little 
that is congenial, And even if this is not 
the immediate result, one finds that in life, 
as in other journeys, distances are decep- 
tive. That which seems to be near turns 
out to be remote to the confident traveler, 
and the hare is often outstripped by the 
tortoise. But whether successful or other- 
wise, the graduates of this last month will 
realize in after years how small a part of 
life’s education is that which is gained in 
echool or college. 








TRADE anp STANDARD DOLLARS. 


HE war on the trade dollar promises to 
be as successful as that waged against 
mutilated coins some time ago. Yet, asa 
matter of fact, the trade dollar is a far more 
honest coin than the legal tender silver 
dollar. The former has 420 grains of silver, 
the latter only 412}. The trade dollar only 
a short time ago was worth ninty-nine 
cents; at the eame time the legal tender 
dollar was worth not more than eighty-five 
cents; and even after the marked deprecia- 
tion of the heavier dollar, resulting from 
the war upon it, the quotation for it is an 
important item higher than the value of the 
standard dollar of 4124 grains. 

The trade dollars were first coined about 
August, 1873, under the provisions of the 
Coinage Act of February 12th of that year. 
This Act was made to include among the 
silver coins a ‘‘trade dollar,” which was to 
weigh ‘420 grains troy,” and it and the 
other silver coins provided for were de- 
clared ‘‘a legal tender at their nominal 
value for any amount not exceeding five 
dollars in any one payment.” The same 
Act provided that any owner of silver bul- 
lion might deposit it at any mint, to be 
formed into trade dollars, and the charge 
for the coinage was to be the average cost 
to the mint. 

While the coinage was plainly authorized 
in the interest of the producers of silver, 
yet the Government, by stamping its title 
upon the coin and declaring it a legal tender, 
made itself responsible for it the same as 
for any other coin. Atthetime it was is- 
sued, however, it was worth in the market 
$1.02 13-100, and, of couree, it did not cir- 
culate here, being used in the China trade. 
By the year 1876, however, silver had de- 
preciated in value (the average price de- 
creasing from 60 5-16 pence in 1872 to 54 
pence in 1876-77), so that, as ‘Secretary 
Sherman says, in his report for 1877, ‘*the 
trade dollar in market value had fallen 
greatly below one dollar in gold.” Itseems 
that this was the reason why Section 2 of 


the Act of July 22d, 1876, wae made to pro- 








vide that the trade dollar should not there- 
alter be a legal tender, and to authorize 
the Secretary to limit the iceue to the ex- 
port demand for the coin. In October, 
1877, Secretary Sherman, finding that silver 
Owners were offering bullion to be coined 
into trade dollars for use in this couniry 
(by which they could earn a neat profit), 
stopped the further coinage. The total 
amount of the coins issued up to April, 
1878, was $35,959,360. 

While the trade dollar was coined for 
use in the India trade, it has, in China at 
least, failed to make ite way - the Chinese 
preferring the Mexican trade dollar, which 
they have been accustomed to use for many 
years. They reduce as much as possible 
of the silver derived from outside sources 
to esycee; this sycee— bar silver—circulates 
as currency, though in eome parts of China 
the native merchants will take the Ameri- 
can dollar. ‘I'he dollar itself is not now 
shipped from tbis country to China. All, 
or nearly all, the silver sent there goes 
from San Francieco in the shape of bars. 
Thus, neither the merchants in the China 
trade nor the mass of the people care to 
use the trade coirs, of which, it may be 
added, there are now about $5,000,000 in 
thia city. Some were eent back here a 
number of years ago by Chinese merchante, 
owing to a false report circulated in China 
that this Government intended to make 
them a legal tender. A considerable cum 
was also brought back to satisfy the popu- 
Jar demand for silver money. How soon 
the people tired of it is weil known. 

That the action of Congress in stamping 
the dollar of 4124 graing as legal wae a 
grave mistake is unquestionable. The Bill, 
as passed in 1878, provided for the coining 
of from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 dollars of 
4124 grains each monthly, the production 
of the smaller amount named being com- 
pulsory in any event. President Hayes 
vetoed the measure, but it was passed over 
his veto, notwithstanding the fact that the 
silver dollar of the weight mentioned was 
at a discount of from eight to ten per cent. 
The experience of five years has fully jus- 
tified the original opposition to the Bill. 
Down to November Ist, 1882, $128,000,000 
of the standaid dollar had been coined, 
and yet, nearly $93,000,000 remained in 
the Treasury— a sufficient proof that these 
dollars are not wanted. Merchants con- 
tend rightly that, as the various European 
Governments follow Germany's lead and 
adopt the gold standard alone, silver must 
decline in value; that there are indications 
that silver will eooner or later be generally 
demonetized in Europe, and that ‘this 
country cannot afford to use money not 
current there. There are now $33,000,000 
in eilver standard dollars in the Sub- 
treasury here, which the Aesistant Trea. 
surer eays he cannot get into circulation. 
There is also a large supply at Washington. 
and, of course, it is steadily increasing. 
Congress can ecarcely fail to take decisive 
action at ita next session upon this im- 
portant subject. 








THE LAST OF THE BOURBONS, 


HE critical illness of the Count de 
Chambord has fixed the attention of 
the world upon the closing career of a 
singular character. Tiere scarcely ever 
lived a man so little in cympathy with the 
age in which he chenced to be born. 
‘*Child of miracle,” as he was styled from 
the circumstances of his birth, munthe 
after his father’s ascassisation, he came 
into a world which wae fast losing faith in 
miracles. Typifying in bis character and 
bearing all the ancient traditione of royal 
prerogatives, he found the divine right of 
kings disallowed by those who should have 
been his humble subjects. Eseentially 
medieval in his whole being, he could 
neither comprehend nor sympathize with 
the progressive century in which his lot 
was cast, In a word, he was a Bourbon 
of the Bourbons, and, like the true Bour- 
bon, he learned nothing and forgot nothing. 
For two generations Henri V. has played 
the réle of King in exile, waiting year after 
year for the summons that should restore 
him to his rightful place Waiting brought 
him no wisdom. ‘Tue idea of modifying 
his demands never occurred to him. Even 
when, in 1873, the accession of the Orlean- 
ists promised the possibility of his tri- 
umphal return to Paris, the obstinate old 
Bourbon refused to accept the tricolor in 
place of the white flag of his house, and 
thus, with his own hand, drove the lact 
nail in the coffin of his life’s ambition. 
There bas been, after all, eomething ad- 
mirable in the very obstinacy of the man. 
He believed himself rightful King of 
France, and he longed to occupy the throne. 
But it was the throne of a past century 
which was ever before his eyes, and such 
a throne only that he would occupy. The 
Nineteenth Century must come to this 
medieval monarch, born out of his time ; 
Mohammed himself would die before he 
would take the first step towards the 
mountain. 
The close of this crownless King’s reign 
finds his country less likely than ever be- 
fore to accept again a monarch of any sort. 
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The idlers on the Paris cafés will speculate 
about the effect of the Count’s death and 
the chances of the successor whom he 
pamee to his ghostly rule, but the Republic 
itself will be unshaken by the transfer of a 
powerless sceptre. The last of the Bour- 
bone leaves child neither of his loins nor 
of his brain. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


SIGNIFICANT event in the Irish campaign 

has occurred in a decisive victory for Mr. 
Parnell, and the cause which he represents, at 
a special election to fill a vacant seat in the 
House of Commons for County Monaghan, Ire- 
land. The contest was between Mr. Healy, 
one of the most prominent Home Rulers, and 
Mr. Monroe, Conservative, and, after a hotly 
contested canvass, Mr. Healy won by nearly 
400 majority. In his speech celebrating his 
victory, Mr. Healy declared that landlordism 
had been trampled under foot, and that the 
election represented the demand of Ulster for 
speedy reform in the land laws. He had little 
doubt that before many years every farmer in 
Ireland would be the owner of his holding. 
Monaghan has always been strongly Liberal, 
and it was not supposed for a moment that 
there was any danger of losing the seat to the 
Irish party. But the result shows that the 
Liberal vote is practically wiped out, amount- 
ing to only 270 as against 2,276 for Mr. Healy 
and 2,011 for the Conservative candidate. The 
victory is most significant as showing that the 
Home Rule party, in spite of the mistakes 
of its leaders, may confidently count upon 
securing a largely increased representation at 
the next general election. 

The “assisted emigrant” question has been 
further discussed in Parliament, and Mr. Tre- 
velyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland, has an- 
nounced that, in view of the action of the New 
York Emigration Commissioners, in shipping 
home a number of paupers, orders would be 
given to suspend grants of money in cases 
where it is supposed that former inmates of 
workhoures are among those desiring to emi- 
grate. The presiding judge, in addressing the 
Grand Jury at Limerick last week, declared 
that the diminution in the number of outrages 
since the last assizes amounted to a social re- 
volution, and the press dispatches have cer- 
tainly been remarkably free from reports of 
agrarian crimes of late. 

The recent action of the Queensland Govern- 
ment in annexing New Guinea upon its own 
responsibility has been formally disavowed by 
the Home Government. Mr. Gladstone, in a 
statement in the House of Commons, declared 
that the annexation was clearly null legally, 
and not warranted by policy. The announce- 
ment of this decision has caused much discon- 
tent in Queensland, and in the Legislative 
Assembly at Melbourne the Premier of Vic- 
toria declined to accept the decision as final. 

The Franco-Chinese quarrel over Tonquin 
remains unsettled. Li Hung Chang, the Chi- 
nese commander, has rejected the French 
proposals, and has referred the French Ambas- 
sador to the Foreign Board at Pekin. The 
French troops now on their way to Tonquin 
will probably reach their destination by the 
middle of July, but the wet season will pre- 
vent immediate fighting. 

The outbreak of cholera in Egypt still dis- 
quiets Europe. The deaths from the disease 
continue to number over 100 a day at Dami- 
etta, where the plague first appeared, and the 
disease has invaded several other places. 
Energetic quarantine measures have been 
taken by the European governments, and it is 
hoped that the spread of the epidemic may 
be checked. 

A shocking disaster occurred at the launch- 
ing of a new steamship on the Clyde last week. 
The vessel capsized upon reaching the middle 
of the stream, and no less than 150 of the 
people on board were drowned.—Ten thousand 
ironworkers in South Staffordshire and East 
Worcestershire have struck work owing to a 
reduction of wages, and they have stopped 
operations by force in a number of other fur- 
naces. 


WituraMs Contece has challenged general 
attention this year by declining to give any 
honorary degrees, Until now each Commence- 
ment at that institution has brought the usual 
number of D.D.’s and LL.D.’s, conferred with 
the usual! degree of favoritism and lack of dis- 
crimination. The present revolutionary action, 
therefore, comes in the nature of a surprise, 
but it is a surprise of a very agreeable sort. 
The loose — by which these degrees have 
been passed around has actually brought them 
into contempt, and until a well-defined policy 
for their future distribution is adopted, the 
best thing any college can do 18 to follow the 
example of Williams. 





TuE greed of manufacturers has led to the 
employment of large numbers of children of 
tender age in mills and factories, because of 
the extremely low wages for which they could 
be hired. The evil of thus confining boys and 
girls for long hours in unhealthy occupations 
has become so great that some of the States 
have felt moved to interfere, in the interest of 
humanity. New Jersey is the last to take this 
step, and a law has just gone into effect which 
is intended to put an end to the abuse in that 
commonwealth. The law prohibits the em- 
ployment of any child under the age ot twelve 
years in any manufacturing establishment, or 
the employment of any child between the ages 
of twelve and fifteen unless it has attended 
school at least twelve weeks during the pre- 
vious year, and in such cases does not allow 
their working over ten hours aday. The im- 
mediate result promises to be a great over- 
crowding of the public schools, and much em- 
barrassment is predicted in Paterson and some 
other places from insufficient accommodations 
for so many pupils, but this difficulty can be 











overcome, and the State can much better 
afford to give these children a chance at books 
than to let them grow up mere human ma- 
chines. 





ANOTHER batch of 674 Mormon converts 
landed at this port last week, and at once pro- 
ceeded to Utah. A majority of the males were 
farm laborers, and they seemed to be strong 
and able-bodied. But the fact that these im- 
migrants are not likely to become a public 
charge does not abate the feeling that all im- 
migration of this sort should be excluded from 
the country. The Mormon power is utterly 
and persistently hostile to the national au- 
thority, and any accessions which reinforce the 
polygamous abomination, already capable of 
defying the Government and people, are to be 
lamented as aggravating the difficulty of effect- 
ing a final removal of the evil. 


A FRESH illustration of the growth in frater- 
nal relations between the South and the North 
has just been afforded. The cadets of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute visited New York last 
week, and on the Fourth of July presented to 
the Mayor, as representative of the city, the 
flag which the city twenty years ago prepared 
and sent to the 164th New York Regiment. but 
which was captured by the Confederates on 
its way to its destination. The speeches for 
both givers and recipients were marked by a 
hearty spirit of brotherly good-will, and the 
pleasant incident cannot fail to foster the pa- 
triotic sentiments which prompted the kindly 


| mission of our Virginia visitors. 





THE West is quick to feel any new impulse, 
and the cause of education nowhere makes 
greater progress, Chicago has just given fresh 
proof of its desire for the best in securing 
Colonel F. W. Parker, late Superintendent of 
the Boston schools, for principal of the County 
Normal School. Colonel Parker is the author 
of what is now generally known as the Quincy 
system, from its first application to the schools 
of that historic Massachusettstown. This sys- 
tem essentially consists in substituting rational 


and common-sense principles of instruction for 
the too commis emorizing, and its suc- 
cess is alr ; ated by the results. The 


adoption of such a system by the chiet city of 
the West is @m @meouraging and significant 
event. a 

THE conviction and sentence of the Phenix 
Park assassins in Dublin, quickly followed by 
the condign punishment of the dynamite con- 
spirators in London, have evidently had a 
solemnizing influence upon Irishmen in their 
native land. But Irish-Americans appear to 
have learned little from these impressive les- 
sons. A mass meeting in the Cooper Institute, 
New York, last week, to raise funds tor the 
families of the assassins, was converted into 
an apotheosis of these murderers, and an in- 
dorsement of assassination and dynamite as 
worthy weapons in the Irish cause, Americans 
have felt the warmest sympathy for the suf- 
ferings of the Irish people, but so long as such 
atrocious sentiments receive formal approval, 
they must not be disappointed it that sympathy 
ceases to find substantial expression. 





A Fovurrn or Jury seldom passes without 
witnessing the convention of sundry people 
bent upon reforming the universe by more or 
less radical methods. The most pretentious 
gathering this year was at Chicago, where 
about 250 delegates from different parts of the 
country met to organize an anti-monopoly 
party. The attendants appear to have been 
the usual sort of political riff-raff which any 
such movement is sure to attract, though it 
must be put down to their credit that they re- 
pudiated that terrible blatherskite, Dennis 
Kearney, who sought to represent California 
in the Convention. The delegates epeedily 
found themselves split in two factions on the 
tariff question, and their deliverances on the 
monopoly issue were too vague and impractic- 
able to command much consideration. 





Ir ever a Federal officer merited summary 
removal from office, United States District- 
attorney Lewis, of Virginia, is the man. The 
laws of Virginia make dueling a criminal 
offense, yet Mr. Lewis, a sworn officer of the 
law, hastened to act as second for one of the 
parties to the recent duel ot Richmond editors. 
That the Federal Government should retain in 
its service a man who has thus flagrantly 
violated the laws of his State is intolerable. 
The Washington authorities are clearly blame- 
worthy for their failure to take prompt action 
in the case. If Attorney-general Brewster 
really holds, as is represented, that he cannot 
properly interfere until formal charges are 
brought, President Arthur would do well to 
give the matter his personal attention. No 
ridiculous notions about the courtesies due a 
fellow-lawyer should stand in the way of the 
offending official's prompt and vigorous punish- 
ment. 





Tue condition of the national finances at the 
close of the fiscal year was much more favor- 
able than had been anticipated. During the 
month of June the customs receipts were un- 
exceptionally large, while there was a great 
decrease in disbursements, and, as a result, the 
reduction of the public debt reached the hand- 
some figure of $18,098,201, the largest ever 
made in a single month in the ordinary course 
of business. The reduction inthe interest-bear- 
ing debt for the year is $125,581,250, which 
secures a@ permanent annual reduction in the 
interest charge of $5,923,401, The annual 
charge on interest account is now $51,436,705, 
a reduction of $99,541,291 in eighteen years, 
during which the principal of the debt has 
been reduced $1,205,340,364, The total re- 
ceipts of the Treasury for the year ending June 
30th were $398, 338,520, as against $403,525, 250 
for the year previous, while the expenditures 
amounted to $265,568, 087 against $257,981,439 
in 1882, 





PROBLEMS OF THE TIME. 
By HENRY GEORGE. 


XIII. 
CONCLUSION, 


N the articles which this concludes, I have 
endeavored merely to call attention to the 
imminence and general character of the 

problems that confront us. To systematically 
treat of their solution would require more 
space than is at my disposal. But whoever is 
once aroused to the gravity of these problems, 
will pursue the subject further. And to ap- 
preciate their character is to see the nature of 
their solution. \ 

The main source of the difficulties that 
menace us is in the growing inequality of the 
distribution of wealth. To this all modern in- 
ventions seem to contribute, and the move- 
ment is hastened by political corruption, and 
by special monopolies established by abuse 
of legislative power. But the primary cause 
lies evidently in ‘fundamental social adjust- 
ments—in the relations which we have estab- 
lished between labor and the natural material 
and means of labor—between man and the 
planet which is his dwelling-place, workshop 
and storehouse. As the earth must be the 
foundation of every materia] structure, so 
institutions which regulate the use of land 
constitute the foundation of every social 
organization, and must affect the whole char- 
acter and development of that organization. 
In a society where an inalienable equal share 
of the soil is allotted to every individual, 
it is manifest that there can be no great dis- 
parity in fortunes. None except the physically 
incapacitated will be dependent on others ; 
none will be forced to sell their labor to 
others. There will be differences in wealth, 
for there are differences among men as to 
energy, skill, prudence, foresight and indus- 
try; but there can be no very rich class, 
and no very poor class ; and, as each genera- 
tion becomes possessed of equal natural oppor- 
tunities, whatever differences in fortune grow 
up in one generation will not tend to per- 
petuate themselves. In such a community, 
whatever may be its form, the political 
organization must be essentially democratic. 

But, in a community where the soil is 
treated as the property of but a portion of the 
people, some of these people from the very 
day of their birth must be st a disadvantage, 
and some will have an enormous advantage. 
Those who have no rights in the land will be 
forced to sell their labor to the landholders 
for what they can get; and, in fact, can- 
not live without their permission. Such a 
community must inevitably develop a class 
of masters and a class of serfs—a class possess- 
ing great wealth, and a class having nothing ; 
and its political organization, no matter what 
its form, must become a virtual despotism. 

Our fundamental mistake is in treating land 
as private property. On thie false basis 
modern civilization everywhere rests, and 
hence, as material progress goes on, is every- 
where developing such monstrous inequalities 
in condition as must ultimately destroy it. 
As without land man cannot exist; as his 
very physical substance, and all that he can 
acquire or make, must be drawn from the 
land, the ownership of the land of a country is 
necessarily the ownership of the people of 
that country—involving their industrial, social 
and political subjection. Here is the great 
reason why the labor-saving inventions, of 
which our century has been so strikingly 
prolific, have signally failed to improve the 
condition of laborers. Labor-saving inventions 
primarily increase the power of labor, and 
should, therefore, increase wages and im- 

rove the condition of the laboring classes. 
But this only where land is free to labor. 
For labor cannot exert itself without land. 
No labor-saving inventions can enable us to 
make something out of nothing, or in any 
wise lessen our dependence upon land. They 
can merely add to the efficiency of labor in 
working up the raw materials drawn from 
land. Therefore, wherever land has been 
subjected to private ownership, the ultimate 
effect of labor-saving inventions, and of all 
improved processes and discoveries, is to 
enable landowners to demand, and labor to 
pay, more for the use of land. Land becomes 
more valuable, but the wages of labor do not 
increase ; on the contrary, if there is any 
margin for possible reductions, they may be 
absolutely reduced. 

This we already see, and that in spite of 
the fact that a very important part of the 
effect of modern invention has been by the 
improvement of transportation to open up 
new land. What will be the effect of con- 
tinued improvement in industrial processes 
when the land of this continent is all “fenced 
in,” as in a few more years it will be, we may 
imagine if we consider what would have been 
the effect of labor-saving inventions upon 
Europe had no New World been opened. 

But it may be said that in asserting that 
where land is private property, all the benefit 
of industrial improvements must go to land- 
owners, I am ignoring facts, and attributing to 
one principle more importance than is its due, 
since it is clear that a great deal of the in- 
creased wealth arising from modern improve- 
ments has not gone to the owners of land, but 
to capitalists, manufacturers, speculators, 
railroad-owners, and the holders of other mo- 
nopolies than that of land. I may be pvinted 
to the fact that the richest family in Europe 
are the Rothschilds, who are more stock- 
holders and bankers than landowners; that 
the richest in America are the Vanderbilts 
and not the Astors; that Jay Gould got his 
money not by securing land but by bulling and 
bearing the stock market, by robbing people 
with hired lawyers and purchased judges and 
corrupted legislatures. I may be asked if I 
attach no importance to the jobbery and rob- 


| NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Ir is thought that cars will be running on the 
Brooklyn Bridge within the next two weeks. 


Governor Hatz of Wyoming is lying at the 
point of death in Colfax, Iowa, from Bright's disease. 


Tux population of Milwaukee, Wis., has in- 
creased 10,000 during the past year, and is now 148,000. 


Mason Wasson, the defaulting Army Pay- 
master, has been sent to the Lans:ng (Kansas) Peniten- 
tlary, 


Tue corner-stone of the Virginia State Normal 
and Collegiate Institute at Fleets Farms was laid on the 
4th instant 


Tax Governor of Pennsylvania has vetoed a 
humber of items in the Legisiative Supply B.1l which he 
regarded as wasteful and extravagant. 


On ty one license has been taken out in Chicago 
under the high license law, the authorities continu'ng to 
obstruct the Act by hostile legislation, 


Tus New Hampshire ture has not yet 
succeeded in electing a United States Senator, but it has 
passed a Bill prohibiting the sale of toy pistola. 


Tue last dollar of the war debt of Towa has been 
paid, and the State has no other ness of any 
character not covered by funds now in the Treasury. 


Curer Moss has, on certain virtu- 
ally agreed to surrender his entire reservation im Wash- 
iogton Territory and settle with bis people elsewhere, 


A numpsr of deaths were caused in this and 
adjacent cities, last week, by the extraordinary heat. 
The temperature, on the 6th, reached 94 degrees in the 
shade, 


Yetiow Fever is reported at the quarantine 
grounds of Galveston, Texas, and two infected versels 
reached this port last week. Both were quarantined in 
the lower bay. 


“ Assistep ”’ Irish emigrants continue to arrive 
at this port, but the Castle Garden authorities find that 
nearly all are provided for by friends here, and compara- 
tively few will be returned. 


Tus crop prospects in the Northwest have 
somewhat improved during the last tortaight, owing to 
the cessation of the rainfall which, at one time, threat- 
ened serious damage to the wheat and corn. 


Tus National Council of Education met at 
Saratoga last week, delegates being present trom all 
parts of the country. The National Educational Asso- 
Ciation is this week in session at the same resort. 


Tue Attorney-general has decided that whisky 
sent to Bermuda and then brought back to this country 
for sale is liab’e to the domestic tax on its return, and 
not the customs duty levied on the import of foreign 
whisky. 


Tue survivors of the battle of Wilson’s Creek— 
the blue and the gray—are to bold a reunion in Spring- 
fleld, Mo., next month, and the people of the south- 
western part of that State promise to give them a hearty 
welcome. 


Tas Municipal Council of the Irish National 
League at Chicago has appointed a committee to carry 
out that section of the National platform which provides 
for the teaching of the Irish language in the branches of 
the League. 


Prerro Epoarpo Martininao, an ex-clerk in 
the Banca Subaipina, of Turin, Italy, a man o! excellent 
family and antecedents, was arrested in New York city 
last week on a charge of embezzling $160,000 of the 
bank funds, me 


Gererat Croox has arrived in Washington 
and laid before the War Department (ull information in 
reference to the Apache captives. The general impres- 
sion is that General Crook’s views will be adopted by the 
Government, 


Tuere has been a falling off of fifty per cent. 
in the receipts of the mackere} fishery as compared with 
last year, a decrease in halibut of 1,500,000 pounds, and 
a gain of 1,000,000 pounds in the receipts of codfish 
during the opening half of this year. 


Four companies of Vermont troops were called 
out last week to quell a riotous demonstration by 300 
miners at Verahire, in that State, who, having received 
no pay for three months, seized the property of the com- 
pany employing them and threatened it with destruction. 


A movement has been started to depose the 
Knights of Labor from the leadership of trade organiza- 
tions and substitute for it a federation of trades, with 
power to mutually aid each other during strikes, and to 
agitate in favor of legislation touching wages and labor. 


Tue assessed valuation of real and personal 
property in New York city is $1,276,677,164, an in- 
crease of $43,200,765 over the valuation of last year. 
The total amount to be raised by taxation this year is 
$28.671,785, which is about equal tothe amount needed, 
Only thirty years ago, to run the United States Govern- 
ment. 

At the seventh annual meeting of the United 
States Potters’ Association, beld last week, it was re- 
ported that in some respects the pottery industry bas 
attained to a very steady and gratifying growth; but, in 
other respects, progress hes been very slow indeed, 
The importations of crockery for 1883 are estimated at 
$8,000,000, an increase of $2,000,000 over 1882, due to 
the construction of the recent revision of tbe tanff on 
crockery, which virtually gave the English mapufac- 
turers the advantage of a ten per cent. reduction in the 
duties. 


Foreign. 


Tue prospects of peace in Peru continue to im- 
prove. 

Art last accounts, the condition of the Count de 
Chambord was regarded as hopeless. 


A Frencu man-of-war has hoisted the French 
flag on the New Hebrides Islandc. 


Proresson Tuomas H. Huxteay has been 
elected President of the Royal Society. 


Tur Indian Government has decided to grant 
the Ameer of Afghanistan a large aanual subsidy, 


Heavy floods have destroyed five hundred houses 
in Surat, India, and swept away many villages, render- 
ing thousands of people bomeless. 


ConreperaTs bondholders in England have 
subscribed $50,000 for use to an endeavor to induce 
Southern States, wishing to roe-cstablish their credit, to 
recogn ze @ portion of their debt. 


Tue British House of Commons has rejected, 
by a vote of 130 to 114, a motion to confer the full sul- 
frage upon all women eho, by virtue of the property 
qual.ficat on, already possess the manic:pal franchise. 


Tue King of Saxony had a narrow escape last 
week He had eatered the elevator of a (actory at M lan, 
when the weight attached to the car fell, k Iling the 
Governor of the district, who was accompanying bis 





(Continued on page 338.) 


Majesty, and injuriog the manager of the factory. 


Juty 14, 1883. 
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Post of the “Black Flags.’”” 2. Types of the ‘ Black Flags.” 
on the Red River. 


TONQUIN.— THE FRENCH EXPEDITION, AND ITS ENEMIES. 


3. Position of the “‘ Black Flags ’’ 
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RUSSIA,—— CONSECRATION OF THE NEW BANNER OF THE EMPIRE, 
IN THE ARMY MUSEUM IN THE KREMLIN, MOSCOW. 


= —EESEEeEe ; 
1. The Amphitheatre. 2. Some of the Objects Found in the Excavations. 1. Scene at the Door of the Hall, 2. Top of the Stairs. 3, Staircase and Doorway where the 
FRANCE,— THE ANCIENT AMPHITHEATRE RECENTLY UNCOVERED IN THE Catastrophe Happened. 
RUE MONGE, PARIS, GREAT BRITAIN.— THE RECENT TERRIBLE DISASTER AT SUNDERLAND. 
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AQUATIC SPORTS,— TH ATTEMPT or ss AGNES BECKWITH TO SWIM FROM SANDY HOOK TO CONEY ISLAND, JUNE 30TH. 
4 FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST. 


SWIMMING IN THE OCEAN. | swept over the Bay, making progress almost impos- | . en pied an’ etna , , Clevep thousand dollars has been spent on the 

sible. It‘Was the opinion of all observers that Miss SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT GERMAN- monument. The column is thirty-flve feet high 

‘NHE champion female English swimmer, Miss | Beckwith would have accomplished the feat had the TOWN. PA and thirteen feet three inches at the base. The 
Agnes Beckwith, made an attempt, June 30th, | tides been favorable. She was only slightly fa . “oa | granite of which the statue, nine feet six inches 

to swim from Sandy Hook to Rockaway Pier, a dis- | tigued, and was finally taken out of the water much 1 ERMANTOWN, the delightful suburb of Phil. | high, is carved, is from Devil’s Den, Gettysburg. 
tance of twenty miles. The attempt failed, owing to | against her will. She used the chest stroke, and J anrelphia, celebrated the Fourth of July by | The other stone is Quincy granite, with polished 
the fact thatit was badly timed. After having ac- | during the time she was in the water, some five | unvailing a beautiful soldiers’ monument. Ellis | tablets and pillars at each corner. There are four 
complished about three-quarters of the distance, | hours and a quarter in all, she partook twice of | Post, of the Grand Army, started the movement a | bronzewlates on the sides. One, on the side facing 
the flood tide set in, and besides, a heavy storm ' nourishment in the shape of beef-tea. 7 «zo, the City Government offered a site, and | Main Street, represents a Grand Army badge, above 
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PENNSYLVANIA.— UNVAILING OF THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT AT GERMANTOWN, JULY 4TH —THE MILITARY PASSING THE MONUMENT. 
FROM A SKETCH BY FRANK C. SCHELL, 
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which are the words: “ Fraternity, Charity, Loy- 
ality.” Below is the inscription: “ Ellis Post, No. 6. 
‘ They never fail who die in a great cause.’— Byron, 
1861—Germantown’s tribute to her heroic dead— 
1883." On one of the sides is the coat-of-arms of 
Pennsylvania, with the inscription, * Liberty with- 
out Obedience is Confusion, and Obedience without 
Liberty is Slavery.” On the rear face is the city’s 
coat-of-arms, and above it, “The City of Brotherly 
Love,” and beneath it, “On earth peace, good will 
to men.” The fourth face bears the coat-of-arms of 
the United States and Webster’s line: “ Liberty and 
union, now and forever, one and inseparable.”’ 
The railing surrounding the monument is made of 
musket-barrels with fixed bayonets; the four cor- 
ner posts are cannon captured from the British in 
1812, and four mortars, purchased from the United 
States Government, stand at each corner of the in- 
closure, The statue Is that of a soldier of the Union 
army, in full marching uniform, resting upon bis 
gun, the wind blowing back a portion of the skirt of 
his overcoat. 

The festivities of the day began With a parade, in 
which the members of the Grand Army predomi. 
nated, There were some five or six thousand per- 
sons in the procession, and at least 20,000 viewed the 
parade, After the procession reached the monu- 
ment, the formal exercises wore held. John Stall- 
mah, a veteran of 1812, presided, and General 
James A. Beaver delivered the oration. Eighteen 
girls from the schools then laid hold upon the 
ropes, and the big flag which had enveloped the 
statue was drawn away, while the bands played the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” and a salute of forty guns 
was fired. 

An interesting object for visitors to Germantown 
was the Chew mansion, from the windows of which 
British soldiers fired upon their American foes in 
the war of the Revolution. Every resident of Ger- 
mantown feels great pride in this historic house, 
and our readers wil! be interested in the glimpse of 
it presented in our sketch. 








THE SHIPS THAT SAIL FOR EVER. 


‘PVE ships sail up the bay, 
They sail up night and day, 
Bringing the merchandise 
Of countries far away. 


The sallor’s gladdened eyes, 
As from the waters rise 

The city’s spires and towers, 
Look where his hearthstone lies, 


No longer grief devours 

Hearts that through saddened hours 
Hear what the wild winds say, 

See every cloud that lowers. 


The ships sail down the bay, 
They sail out far away, 

Over the ocean's rim 
Into another day 


And beauteous eyes, that swim 
With biinding tears, grow dim. 
The future none can know, 

A sphinx inacrutable, grim 


For ages long ago 
Bo hath it been, and 80 

It will be while the ships 
Bail and the waters flow 


Though man’s life quickly slips 
From dawn t death’s eclipse 
Sull move upon the bay 
The tall and stately ships. J. ME. 








MY ENEMY JACK. 


66 HALL we try the glen?”—“ Thank you, 
no.’—* A tramp under the falls would 

2 pass away the afternoon.” 

“J am tired of the talls. There will be a 
fine sunset rom the peak, you say? Well, I am 
tired of sunsets, too.” 

“See here, Jack,” I broke in, impatiently, 
“there is one thing you might do.” 

“« What?” 

“Come out somewhere and fall in love. 
There's a party just arrived. I heard a ravish- 
ing girl’s voice when'the stage drove up, and 
caught a glimpse of a face which would break 
your heart at once.” 

A smile crossed his handsome countenance. 

“But | am a little tired of that, you see. 
Just this Summer there has been Kubie Lake, 
and Lessie, and Kittie; and others, besides— 
besides——”’ 

** Besides the little girl from Chillingworth,” 
I helped out, with an answering smile. Jack’s 
latest; he couldn't yet quite speak her name, 
I thought. ‘Oddly, of all your bewitching 
maidens, she is the only one I have not seen. 
I should really like to see her, Jack.” 

He turned and gazed with a sudden, refresh- 
ing fierceness down at me. 

‘‘You would like to see her, Mordaunt? 
Well, I don t know that I should object to your 
seeing her, to your admiring her, a certain 
way. But, mark you, should you ever pre- 
sume to make love—to—to flirt even with 
Rebah Wayne, you will change your dearest 
friend into the most bitter enemy you could 
have upon the earth!” 

I could have laughed outright; it was so 
like— so simply Jack. But the tenderness al- 
ways in my heart for Jack restrained me. 

‘Very well, I will remember,” I replied, 
good-humoredly. ‘And now, since you will 
not, I will go and try my rifle in the glen.” 

It was a still Summer afternoon, at the hour 
which the gay world in these mountains, with 
rare exceptions, agree to sleep away. Slight 
danger of meeting any, save my own ilk—some 
hunteman or dreamy artist to whom Nature 
would give no rest ; and with a keen sense of 
freedom and comfort, 1 strode down the rocky 
glen. Laughing at Jack, now, heartily, yet 
withal in a thoughtful mood, somehow his 
words haunted me. Could it be that Jack was 
deeper in love with this little girl from Uhill- 
ingworth than any one yet knew? I had never 
been in love, but I supposed even to a man so 
subject to fleeting fancies there came a time— 


“When other lips and other hearts 
Their tales of love shall tell.’ 


Thought paused, and I was suddenly in the 
path. For this moment, from below, a voice 
floated up the old, sweet song—a very angel’s 
voice it sounded in this mountain solitude. 1 
stood through the verses, spellbound, yet in- 
votuntarilf smiling as the legend came to 
mind. Glen Mary had its weird, they said. 
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A gentle maiden wandered here day and night, | 


striving ever to woo back her taithless lover 
with the songs he loved of yore. No mortal 
had ever seen or heard her; the matchless 
| face, the enrapturing music, were tar beyond 
all earthly ken. 

1 was never a romantic man, but I grew 
dazed, there, beneath the spell. How pleas- 
ant, if such things were—if | stood, now, the 
one favored mortal within sound of this secret 
singing, about to look, mayhap, into the won- 
drous face of poor Glen Mary, to—to——” 

To carry the news to Jack? Such was the 
odd finale dawning on me, as suddenly the song 
ended in a wee, but emphatically earthly, 
scream, which sent me flying down the ravine 
in the direction from whence the voice had 
come. 

Glen Mary. indeed! A dainty, nineteenth- 
century maid, wearing a Watteau mountain 
dress and terra-cotta mousquetaires, bent over 
a high ledge of rocks, exclaiming pitifully as 
she gazed beneath. Her broad-brimmed hat 
had fallen off, and, as startled at my step, she 
turned, I saw the beautiful face I had seen 
peeping from the coach-window not quite an 

our ago. 

She regarded me blushing, but with an open 
expression of vexation. 

‘«1 frightened you, I guees,” she said naively. 
‘‘T am sorry, but I lost my roses, my lovely 
jacqueminot. ‘See them scattered all way 
down the cliff.” 

‘‘Oh, that was it,” I replied, bending too, to 
look below. Somehow the loss of those jac’ 
roses impressed me that moment as the great- 
est affliction that could befall a human being. 
The next, despite her frightened protest of 
word and look, I was climbing down the 
rocks, 

lt was not an easy feat.. The stones were 
slippery, and the tough vines in the crevices 
held the roses prisoners. at broad intervals, 
the whole length of the cliff. But | was bent 
on having them, every one. even to the poor 
broken. leaved by the creek. It was the 
proudest achievement of my life when at last 
I climbed back with them to her. 

‘Thank you, oh, thank you!” she mur- 
mured, with a smile and a frank look of ad 
miration which set my heart to beating as never 
a girl had made it beat before Will you 
take a few as trophies of your victory? 





I had sat down opposite her on the platean ; 
I was looking at her with a sudden, strange 
fecling that T had the right! “urely when a 
man has worked so hard to plesse «a pretty 
girl. he has the right to look at her: this was 
mv aimple thought. For | was new to love 
slow to realize my own stirred soul. I took 
the flowers, just thinking | would like to kiss 
them, it I dared. | took them silently. Put 


she only.smiled again in her pretty innocent 
way, and went on talking 

did not like to lose them 80 soon after I 
got them. We only came in the last stage, but 
Islipped away trom the others ag quic’’ ‘wl 
could, and came down here. I a’: ww 
to see the glen. Isn't it the prev auf 
the mountains 7” 

My wits floated slo«ly back. “ Yes, an? 
lovelier than ever this season,” | re . 
‘“There has been a new path opened thre. h 
the south pass. If you hke, I—I will guide 
you back that way.” 

1 did not deem it an impertinent proposi- 
tion; it was, in fact a very permissible one in 
the free lite of these mountains — all the same, | 
dared not look at her. But almost before the 
words left my lips she was tying on her pretty 
hat, her eyes sparkling with delivit From 
that moment it was one to me. Through the 
wonderful south pass I wandered with her, 
listening enraptured to the sweet girl-voice, 
stealing mad looks at the fairest face I had 
ever gazed upon—all in such a daze of blissful, 
bewildering passion that, at times, the fancy 
seized me that I was, after all, only walking 
with poor Glen Mary who might, any moment, 
slip away from me. 

But the sweet dream was broken rudely; 
just as the path verged on the roadway, she 
turned and looked up at me. 

“ Do you know,” she said, ‘‘I think there is 
something very strange about these moun- 
tains? Here I have been talking with you. a 
perfect stranger, as freely as though I had 
known you all my life—actually telling you 
vur family affairs. Why. you would never 
know Rebah Wayne, should you meet her in 
the city.” 

Despite her words, she still smiled at me, 
but I only stared at her - the little girl from 
Chillingworth! Suddenly, in the light of the 
astonishing revelation, Jack’s words came 
flashing back. Somehow they flashed pre- 
eminent; it seemed to me, this bewildered 
moment, that I had been deliberately doing a 
wicked thing, acting a base, mean part to 
—_ With only Jack in my mind, I answered 

er: 

‘‘Yes, freedom between strangers has been 
the fashion here always, but that does not 
make it proper. Would it not be as well for 
you andI to vary the custom, and be simply 
strangers after this °”’ 

The words spoken, I realized my idiocy; 
quickty my lips reopened to retrieve them as 
best Icould. But in vain; she did not hear 
me, she would not listen; a deep flush of 
anger, of indignation, quickly followed her 
first astonished look, and then—— 

‘* As we are,” she spoke quietly, and passed 
on betore me. I did not presume even to follow 
slowly ; quite beside myself, I turned and 
strode back again through the glen to the out- 
let back of the hotel. I was never a romantic 
man; but I went supperless that night. All 
the evening I kept my room, despite Jack’s 
wondering protestations. Once I stole out on 
to the broad stairway, moved by an irre- 
sistible impulse—— 

To see my fair Glen Mary, albeit she frowned 
at me. Tosee—Jack, with rapture in his face, 
bending down to the little girl from Chilling- 








worth, while she upturned the same sweét, 
tricksy face I had that day come to worship! 


Never again would it so look at me! The 
thought might have trenzied any man, so sud- 
denly, so madly in love as J. But, instead, I 
grew more rational; the sweet face lowmec 
up to calm me, as 1 went back to my room. 


| She would surely pardon me when she under- 


stood; a written explanation would make 
matters right. between us; and then—I had 
as good a chance as Jack! Because he 
was in love with her, it did not at ail follow 


| that she was in love with him. All jubilant, | 


wrote to Rebah Wayne, airing Jack with an 


| impunity I only regretted was essential to the 





case. For what was Jack to me, that moment? 
—that blisstul moment I lived and breathed 
in her. 

Early on the morrow I sent my letter, and 
then—I kept away from her, through the 
day, impatient as | was, for | felt that | must 
give her time. But, towards evening, all con- 
fidence, 1 strolled into the saloon. I had 
caught a glimpse of her from without—sitting 
with Jack again! It wasallone; Jack, either 
way, did not trouble me. I cared not whether 
the precious sign she would profiler were an 
open hand-stretch in his presence, or the smile 
too faint for him to note; | only thought to 
get it. I strolled slowly up and past her, 
gazing eagerly in her face. She 

She—regarded me as she would have the 
veriest stranger in the city’s streets. 

There was naught for me but to return to 
my room—and write again. Three successive 
days I did this, always with the same result. 
And yet [ was not dismayed ; | ordered a huge 
box of the rarest jacqueminots, and sent them 
to her with a fourth pleading note. They came 
back within an hour, with the scathing line,: 





“From stranger to stranger such conduct is quite 
unpardonable.” 


Then I began to realize, I was not acting 
the part of a gentleman; I was making myselt 
ridiculous. Moreover, there was a daily, 
growing desire in my heart to decoy Jack 
down to Glen Mary, and drown him in a con- 
venient pool. The one thing for me was to 
relieve the neighborhood of my mad self 
And one near morning I arose determinedly 
and slipped away in the early stage. 

Harmless, but madder still; this was my 
bitter thought a8 | stepped from the traigfin 


the hot city. Mad indeed. for, in a Gay’s 

ime, L was quit go back and wry. 

again. I was pla it €v@nwhien this” bit 
ot wrath burs me: = 
Nix a = “” 

"1 have heard Mor 





sunt, itelipped from ‘ 
She did rot tell all, I “now; bab Fi 
name, and that is enough forme. You 


her, you made love to ber, and you are Im love with 
her now, I’m bound. And so, ag I you, I 
am for ever Your enemy, a ACK,”" 


A bit of wrath at which I only laughed, 
which but gave strength to a determination 
that needed none, ard which aroused a stronger 
one. Did Rebah Wayne love this boy? I 
would know ; at least, she should never marry 
him till she had listened to my fond story, 
looked deep in my throbbing soul, and vouch- 
sated some sort of answer. How, under the 
circumstances, to achieve this, I pondered not 
I only planned to get back to the mountains 
that very night. 

Rut the same mail brought business even a 
madman might not ignore ; a week passed ere 
I traveled again up the mountain road. The 
train had been all too slow for me; the stage 
was unendurable, and, at the entrance to the 
south pass I dropped, by an irresistible im- 
pulse, from the box. 

The glen had been a weird place to me 
always since that grateful day. Now, as I en- 
tered it, the old charm fell around me ; as at 
other times, I seemed to hear Glen Mary call- 
ing: as at other times, I hastened on, with 
beating heart, to keep my tryst with her. On, 
under the spell, till —— 

Suddenly I turned a soft-turfed corner, and 
came back to life again. For, just below on 
the bank. with her head resting on her little 
hand, sat Rebah Wayne, looking thoughtfully 
down into the pool beneath. Alone, without 
Jack, for once! Quickly I forgotall that was 
between us; and, with my mad soul, was hur- 
rying down towards her, when suddenly her 
own sweet voice restrained me. 

‘¢] should have forgiven him right away,”’ 
she murmured. ‘“ His reasons were foolish, 
but I understood them quite. I think I had— 
really begun to—to like him then. It is—oh! 
it is a dreadful thing, 1 suppose, for a girl to 
say even to these deaf rocks; but I am quite 
sure I love him now ; somehow, since he went 
away pe 

But she did not finish ; ere she could, I was 
beside her, holding the little hand in mine, and 
looking up into her startled face. That only; 
out of my full heart, that moment, I could not 
speak a word. 

She blushed, but she did not take her hand 
away ; 80 eloquent my silent tale ; so plain the 
soul in my eyes, she never thought to hide her 
own. 

“T think some one must have been eaves- 
dropping here.” she said, with an open, fond 
look at me. And as my arms drew her to my 
bosom, I felt her own soft ones stealing around 
my neck, and knew she was mine for aye. 

Back through the wonderful pass we wan- 
dered, ashave many lovers, blisstully, through 
paradise. On the hotel porch I parted with 
my darling, and then, for the first time, I 
thought of Jack. 

What of Jack? In my great happiness, the 
old tenderness flowed back to him. Could it 
be that there was more in this than I had 
dreamed—that the love of one woman was to 
make us, as it had made other men, strangers 
for all our lives? : 

Could he not spare me this one little girl? 
A bit drearily my eyes wandered down the 
piazza seeking him, and—— 

Suddenly my soul laughed out. For. in the 
far corner, I saw a blonde beauty of a charm- 
ing type, and, besides, one toying with her 








dainty fan, and gazing, with unconjrollable 
rapture, up into the fair, sweet face. “» 
it was—my enemy, Jack. 





PROBLEMS OF THE TIME. 
By HENRY GEORGE, 
(Continued from page 335.) 


bery of the tariff, under pretense of “ protect- 
ing American labor”; to the jugglery with the 
monetary system, from the wild-cat State 
banks and national banking system down to 
the trade-dollar swindle? 

My reply is that I do not ignore any of these 
things, but they in no wise invalidate the self- 
evident principle that land being private'pro- 
perty, the ultimate benefit of all improvements 
in production must go to the landowners. To 
say if a man continues to play at ‘‘rondo” the 
table will ultimately get his money, is not to 
say that some of it may not go to the bar- 
keeper if he calls for drinks, Let ime illgs- 
trate: 

Suppose an island, the soil of which iggeon- 
ceded to be the property ot a few of in- 
habitants. The rest of the inhabitants of this 
island must either hire land of these land- 
owners, paying rent for it, or sell their labor 
to them, receiving wages. As population in. 
creases, the competition between thd non-land- 
owners for employment or the means of 
employment must increase rent and de- 
crease wages until the non- landowners 
get merely a bare living, and@he landholders 
get all the rest of the produce of the island. 
Now suppose any improvement or invention 
made which will increase the efficiency of 
labor and the produce of the island, it is mani- 
fest that, as goon as it becomes general, the 
competition between the  non-landholders 
must give to the landholders all the benefit. 
No matter how great the improvement be, it 
can have but shig.nitimate result. 







with one-half the 
half ot the labor- 
imto the sea; or if 
ot the conventional sort, 

nighty intended these 
laborers to live though he did not provide any 
land for them to live on, they may support 
them as paupers or ship them off to some other 
country as the English Government is shipping 
the ‘‘surplue™ Irishmen. But whether they 
let them die or keep them alive, they would 


whave no use for them, and it improvement still 


went on they would have use for less and less 
of them. 

This is the general principle. 

But in addition to this population of land- 
owners and their tenants and laborers, let us 
suppose there to be on the island a store-, 
keeper, an inventor, a gambler and a pirate. 
To make our supposition conform to medern 
fashions we will suppose a highly respectable 
gambler, one of the kind who endows colleges 
and subscribeg to the conversion of the heathen, 
and a very gentlemanly pirate, who flies on his 
swift cruiser the ensign of a yacht club in- 
stead of the old raw head and bloody bones, 
but who, even more regularly and efficiently 
than the old-fashioned pirate, levies his toll. 

Let us suppose the storekeeper, the gambler 
and the pirate well established in business and 
making money. Along comes the inventor, 
and he saya: “I have an invention which will 
greatly add to the efficiency of labor and 
enable you to greatly increase the produce of 
this island, so that there will be very much 
more to divide among you all; but as a con- 
dition for telling you of it I want you to agree 
that I shall have a royalty upon its use.”” This 
is agreed to, the invention is adopted, and 
does greatly increase the production of wealth. 
But it does not benefit the laborers. The com- 
petition between them still forces them to pay 
such high rent or take such low wages that 
they are no better off than before. They still 
barely live. But the whole benefit of the in- 
vention does not in this case go to the land- 
owners. The inventor's royalty gives him a 
great income, and the storekeeper, the gambler 
and the pirate all find their incomes greatly 
increased. The incomes ot all these four, we 
may readily suppose, are larger than any 
single one of the landowners, and their gains 
ofler the most striking contrast to the poverty 
of the laborers, who are bitterly disappointed 
at not gettimg any share of the increased 
wealth that followed the improvement. Some- 
thing they feel is wrong, and some among 
them even begin to murmur that the Creator 
of the island surely did not make it for the 
benefit ot only a few of its inhabitants, and 
that, as the common creatures of the Creator, 
they too have some rights to the use of the 
soil of the island. 

Suppose then some one to arise and say: 
‘* What is the use of discussing such abstrac- 
tions as the land question, that cannot come 
into practical politics for many a day, and that 
can only excite dissension and general un- 
pleasantness, and, that, moreover, savor of 
communism, which as you laborers, who have 
nothing but your few rags, very well know is 
a highly wicked and dangerous thing, meaning 
the robbery of widow women and orphans, 
and being opposed to religion. Let us be 
practical. You laborers are poor and can 
scarcely get a living, because you are swindled 
by the storekeeper. taxed by the inventor. 
gouged by the gambler and robbed by. the 
pirate. Landholders and non-landholders, our 
interests are in common as against these 
vampires. Let us unite to stop their exactions. 
The storekeeper makes a profit of from ten to 
fifty per cent on all that he sells. Let us form 
a co-operative society which will sell every- 
thing at cost and enable laborers to get rich 
by saving the storekeeper's profit on all that 
they use. As for the inventor, he has been 
already well enough paid. Let us stop his 
royalty, and there will be so much more to 
divide between the landowners and the non- 
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landowners. As for the gambler and the 
pirate, let us put a summary end to their pro- 
ceedings and drive them off the island !” 


propositions carried out. What then? Then 
the landowners would become so much the 
richer. The laborers would gain nothing, 
unless it might be in a clearer apprehension | 


|menace Europe — when, though our virgin 


soil is not quite yet tenced in, we have a 


| ** working class,’ a “criminal class” and a 
Let us imagine a roar of applause, and these 


“pauper class” ;: when there are already thou- 
sands of so called free citivens of the republic 
who cannot by the hardest toil make a living 
for their families, and we are on the other 
hand developing such monstrous fortunes as 


of the ultimate cause of their poverty. For, | the world has not seen since great estates 


although by getting rid of the storekeeper the | 
laborers might be able to live cheaper, the | 
competition between them would soon force 
them to give up this advantage to the land- 
owners by taking lower wages or giving higher 
rents. And so the elimination of the inventor's 
royalty, and the pickings and stealings of the 
gambler and pirate, would only make land 
more valuable and increase the incomes of 
the landholders. The saving made by getting 
rid of the storekeeper, inventor, gambler and 
pirate would accrue to their benefit as did the 
increase in production from the application of 
the invention. 

That all this is true, we may sce if we look 
around. The growth of the railroad system 
has, for instance, resulted in putting almost 
the whole transportation business of the coun- 
try in the hands of giant munopolies, who, for 
the most part, charge ‘‘ what the traffic will 
bear,” and who frequently discriminate in the 
most outrageous way against localities. The 
eflect where this is done, as is alleged in the 
complaints that are made, is to reduce the 
price of land. And allthis might be remedied, 
without raising wages or improving the con- 
dition of labor. It would only make land 
more valuable—that is to say, in considera- 
tion of the saving effected in transportation, 
labor would have to pay a higher premium for 
land. Where a railroad is constructed, the 
effect is not to increase wages or to increase 
the walue of articles produced by labor; but 
always to increase the value of land. The 
great argument for the construction of the 
elevated railroads of New York was, that they 
would open to an overcrowded population the 
vacant space on the upper part of the island. 
So they have, but without relieving the 
crowded tenement districts, for the value of 
this vacant land immediately rose. Andif the 
fares on the elevated roads were reduced to 
three cents or to one cent, the result would be 
the same. The landowners would immediately 
take to themselves the benefit, and demand 
higher rents and higher prices. No reduction 
in fares would make it easier for the people 
of New York to live, unless, at the same time, 
land speculation were prevented. 

So with all monopolies, and their name is 
legion. If all monopolies, save the monopoly 
of land, were abolished ; if, even, by means of 
co-operative societies, or other devices, the 
profits of exchange were saved, and goods 
passed from producer to consumer at the 
minimum of cost; if government were re- 
formed to the point of absolute purity and 
economy, nothing whatever would be done 
towards the equalization in the distribution of 
wealth. The competition between laborers, 
who, having no rights in the land, cannot work 
without some one else’s permission, would in- 
crease the value of lard, and torce wages to 
the point of bare subsistence. 

Let me not be misunderstood. [do not say 
that in the recognition of the equal and un- 
alienable right of each human ‘being to the 
natural elements from which life must be sup- 
ported and wants satisfied, lies the solution of 
all social problems I fully recognize the fact 
that even after we do this, much will remain 
todo. We might recognize the equal right to 
land, and yet tyranny and spoliation be con- 
tinued. But whatever else we do, so long as 
we fail to recognize the equal right to the 
elements of nature, nothing will avail to 
remedy that unnatural inequality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth which 1s frauglit with so 
much ill and danger. Reform as we may, 
until we make this fundamental reform our 
material progress will but tend to differentiate 
our people into the monstrously rich and the 
frightfully poor. Whatever be the increase of 
wealth, the masses will still be ground towards 
the point,of bare subsistence—we must still 
have our great criminal classes, our paupers 
and our tramps, men and women driven to 
degradation and desperation from inability to 
make an honest living. 

If there seems anything strange in the idea 
that all men have equal and inalienable rights 
to the use of the earth, it is merely that habit 
can blind us to the most obvious truths. 
Slavery, polygamy, cannibalism, the flatten- 
ing of children’s heads, or thé squeezing of 
their feet, seem perfectly natural to those 
brought up where such institutions or customs 
exist. But, as a matter of fact, nothing is 
more repugnant to the natural perceptions of 
men than that land should be treated as 
subject to individual ownership, like things 
produced by labor. It is only among an insig- 
nificant fraction of the people who have lived 
on the earth that the idea that the earth itself 
could be made private property has ever ob- 
tained, nor has it ever obtained save as the re- 
sult of a long course of usurpation, tyranny and 
fraud. This idea reached development among 
the Romans, whom it corrupted and destroyed. 
It took many generations for it to make its 
way among our ancestors, and it did not, in 
fact, reach full recognition until two centuries 
ago, when, in the time of Charles IL, the 
military dues were shaken off by a land- 
holders’‘Parliament. We accepted it just as 
we have accepted the aristocratic organiza- 
tion of our army and navy, and many other 
things, in which we have servilely tollowed 
European custom, just as the Chinese tailor 
copied the patch which he found on the 
trousers given him as a patiern. And land 
being plenty and population sparse, we did not 
realize what it would mean when in two or 
three cities we should have the population of 
the thirteen colonies: Lut it is time that we 
should begin to think of it now, when we see 


were eating out the heart of Rome. 

There is no use in talking of reserving what 
there may be left of our public domain to 
actual settlers. That would avail nothing. 
There is no use in talking about restricting 
the amount of land any one man may hold. 
That, even if it were practicable, were idle, 
and would not meet the difficulty. If we would 
save the republic belore social inequality and 
political demoralization have reached the point 
when no salvation is possible, we must assert 
the principle of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, acknowledge the equal and unalienable 
rights which inhere in man by endowment of 
the Creator, and make land common property. 

What more preposterous than the treatment 

of land as individual property. In every 
essential it diflers from those things which 
being the product ot human labor are right- 
fully property. It is the creation of God; 
they are produced by man. It is fixed in 
quantity : they may be increased illimitably. 
It exists though generations come and go ; they 
in a little while decay and pass again into the 
elements. What more preposterous than that 
One tenant for a day of this rolling sphere 
should collect rent for it from his co-tenants 
or sell to them for a price what was here ages 
before him and will be here ages after him? 
What more preposterous than that we, living 
in New York city in this 1883, should be work- 
ing for a lot ot landlords who get the authority 
to live on our labor from some English king 
dead and gone these centuries. What more pre- 
posterous than that we, the present population 
ot the United States, should presume to grant 
to our own people or to toreign capitalists the 
right to strip of their earnings American citi- 
zens of the next generation? What more pre- 
posterous than these titles to land. Although 
the whole people of the earth in one generation 
were to unite, they could no more sell title to 
land against the next generation than they 
could sell that generation. It is a self-evident 
truth, as Thomas Jefferson said, that the 
earth belongs in usufruct to the living. 
Nor can any detense of private property in 
land be made on the ground of expediency. 
On the contrary, look where you will, and it 
is evident that the private ownership of land 
keeps land out of use; that the speculation it 
engenders crowds population where it ought 
to be more diffused, diffuses it where it ought 
to be closer together, compels those who wish 
to improve to pay away a large part of their 
capital, or mortgage their labor for years 
betore they are permitted to improve ; pre- 
vents men from going to work for themselves 
who would gladly do so, crowding them into 
deadly competition with each other for the 
wages of employers ; and enormously restricts 
the production of wealth while causing the 
grossest inequality in its distribution. The 
ownership of land is not necessary to the use 
of land. What is necessary is the security of 
improvements. And this would not be dis- 
turbed by recognizing land as common pro- 
perty. lor it is not necessary to the recogni- 
tion of equal rights in the land that it should 
be cut up into little pieces and that each 
stould have his lot. That would be imprac- 
ticable. It is only necessary to take the 
ground rent—the annual value of the land 
irrespective of improvements—for the com- 
mon benefit. This could be done by the exist- 
ing machinery of taxation. And in doing this 
we could abolish all other taxation, and still 
have a great and steadily increasing surplus— 
a growing common fund, in the benefits of 
which ali might share, and in the management 
of which there would be such a direct and 
general interest as to afford the strongest 
guarantees against misappropriation or waste. 
Under this system no one could afford to hold 
land he was not using, and land not in use 
would be thrown open to those who wished 
to use it, at once relieving the labor market 
and giving an enormous stimulus to pro- 
duction and improvement, while land in use 
would be paid for according to its value, 
irrespective of the improvements the user 
might make. On these he would not be 
taxed. All that his labor could add to the 
common wealth, all that hie prudence could 
save, would be his own, instead of, as now, 
subjecting him to fine. Thus would the 
sacred right of property be acknowledged by 
securing to each the reward ot his exertion. 

How this great fundamental reform will 
make all other reforms easier may readily be 
seen. The taxation to which we now resort 
to support our Governments is a prolific cause 
of corruption and demoralization. Our tariff, 
for instance, is imposed and maintained and 
fought over by private interests who use and 
seek to use it for their own selfish advantage, 
and who are anxious to swell the national ex- 
penditures in order to keep up taxation. It 
requires a great array of office-holders, and 
gives rise to no end of corruption, evasion, 
perjury and fraud. £o with our internal 
revenue system. So, too, with State and local 
taxation of personal property. The effect of 
abolishing all these taxes, and raising all our 
public revenues from that tax which cannot 
be evaded and which is most easily-collected 
—tle tax on land values—would be to greatly 
simplify government, and to take out of 
politics the inducements which powerfully 
operate to corrupt them. 

This is the line of reform we should pursue. 
To simplify government as much as possible ; 
to cut away all unnecessary functions, and to 
bring it as closely as possible to the people. 
All these cumbrous and elaborate revenue 
laws ; all their revenue crimes and revenue 





ourselves confronted, in spite of our free politi- 
cal institutions, with all the problems that 


oaths, with all their officials and spies, and ail 
their temptation to fraud and corruption, 


a... 





ought to be abolished. It should not be a 
crime for any one to do*anything that did not 
harm another ; to import what he pleased; to 
engage in any business he pleased; to lend 


the State to collect his debts. 

But white cn the one side—the side of re- 
pression and regulation—we should aim to 
minimize the functions of government as much 
as porsible, it is necessary, on the other side, to 
expand them. The natural progress of civili- 
zation, as we now may see, is to bring men 
into closer and closer relations, and to require 
the substitution of co-operative for individual 
action. That is to say, to require the constant 
extension of the co operative functions of gov- 
ernment. To secure the equal rights of the 
individual it has become alsolutely necessary 
to assume as public functions the operation of 
telegraphs and the maintenance and running 
of railroads. 

This, it seems to me, is the only solution of 
the railroad and of other similar problems. If 
it be said that our governmental organization 
and political methods cannot stand the strain, 
the only reply is that we must so change them 
as to enable them to do so or we must pay the 
penalty. And in this case it has been put into 
the terse aphorism: ‘‘The Government must 
own the railroads, or the railroads will own 
the Government.” 

And in thinking of what is possible in the 
way of the management of common concerns 
for the common benefit, not only is the great 
simplification of government which would 
result from the reform I have suggested to be 
considered, but the higher moral tone that 
would be given to social life by the equaliza- 
tion of conditions and the abolition of poverty. 
The greed of wealth which makes it a 
business motto that every man is to be 
treated as though he were a rascal, and in- 
duces despair of getting in places of public 
trust men who will not abuse them for selfish 
ends, is but the reflection of the fear of want. 
Men trample over each other from the frantic 
dread of being trampled upon, and the admira- 
tion with which even the unscrupulous money- 
getter is regarded springs from habits of 
thought engendered by the fierce struggle for 
existence to which the most of us are obliged 
to give up our best energies. But when no 
one feared want, when every one felt assured 
of his ability to make an easy and independent 
living for himself and his family, that popular 
admiration which now spurs even the rich 
man atill to add to his wealth would be given 
to other things than the getting of money. 
We should learn to regard the man who strove 
to get more than he could use as a fool—as 
indeed he is, 

He must have eyes only for the mean and 
vile, who has mixed with men without real- 
izing that selfishness and greed and vice and 
crime are largely the result of social condi- 
tions which bring out the bad qualities of 
human nature and stunt the good; without 
realizing that there is even now among men 
patriotism and virtue enough to secure us the 
best possible management of public affairs if 
our social and political adjustments enabled 
us to utilize those qualities. Who has not 
known poor men who might safely be trusted 
with untold millions? Who has not met with 
rich men who retained the most ardent sym- 
pathy with their fellows, the warmest devo- 
tion to all that would benefit their kind? Look 
to-day at our charities, hopeless of pronounced 
good though they may be! 

In these papers, written for the casual 
reader, | have touched on matters which, for 
a full understanding, require more thorongh 
treatment. But I trust those whose attention 
may have been called to them will read the 
book (“ Progress and Poverty”) in which I 
have systematically treated of the main social 
problems, and will pursue these lines of 
thought for themselves. 

As I said in the first of these papers, the 
progress of civilization necessitates the giving 
of greater and greater attention and intelli- 
gence to public affairs. And for this reason | 
am convinced that we make a great mistake 
in depriving one sex of voice in public matters, 
and that we could in no way so increase the 
attention, the intelligence and the devotion 
which may be brought to the solution of these 
problems of the time as by enfranchising our 
women. Even if inaruder state of soeiety the 
intelligence of one sex suffices for the manage- 
ment of common interests, the vastly more intri- 
cate, more delicate and more important ques- 
tions which the progress of civilization makes 
of public moment, require the intelligence of 
women as of men, and that we never can ob- 
tain until we interest them in public affairs by 
extending to them the suffrage. And I am 
convinced that very much of the inattention, 
the flippancy, the want of conscience, which 
we see manifested in regard to public matters 
of the greatest moment arises from the fact 
that we debar our women from taking their 
proper part in these matters. You cannot, 
tully interest men unless you also interest 
women. 


Here, it seems to me, is the gist of the whole 
matter: More is given to us than to any people 
at any time before; and, therefore, more is 
required of us. We have made, and still are 
making, enormous advances on material lines. 
It is necessary that we commensurately ad- 
vance on moral lines. Civilization, as it pro- 
gresses, requiresea higher conscience, a keener 
sense of justice, a warmer brotherhood, a 
wider, loftier, truer public spirit. Failing 
these, civilization must pass into destruction. 
It cannot be maintained on the ethics’ of 
savagery. For civilization knits men more 
and more closely together, and constantly 
tends to subordinate the individual to the 
whole, and to make more and more important 
social conditions. 

The social and political problems that con- 





front us are darker than they realize who 
have not given thought to them. Yet tleir 


his money at What rate he pleased. Nor | 
ehould he be at liberty to call on the power of | 


solution is a mere matter of the proper adjust 
ment 0. social forces. Man masters materia! 
nature by studying her laws, and in conditions 
and powers that seemed most forbidding has 
already found his richest storehouses and most 
potent servants. Although we have but begun 


| to systematize our knowledge of physical na- 


ture, it is evident she will refuse us no desire 
if we but seek its gratification in accordance 
with ber laws. 

And cannot that faculty of adapting means 
to ends which has enabled man to convert the 
once impassable ocean into his highway, to 
transport himself with a speed which leaves 
the swallow behind, to annihilate space in the 
communication of his thoughts, to convert the 
rocks into warmth and light and power and 
material for a thousand uses, to weigh the 
stars and analyze the sun, to make ice under 
the equator and bid flowers bloom in Northern 
Winters, also enable him to overcome social 
difficulties and avoid social dangers? The do- 
main of law is not confined to physical nature. 
It just as certainly embraces the mental and 
moral universe, and svucial growth and social 
life have their laws as fixed as those of matter 
and of motion. Would we make social life 
healthy and happy, we must discover those 
laws, and seek our ends in accordance with 
them. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue British iron trade is more active owing 
to the new American tar. ff 


—Fivs foreign Ministers are to make Pitts- 
weld Mays., their home this Summer, 


—Joun Roacnu & Sons were the lowest bidders 
for the construction of the new naval cruisers. 


— Dunne the fiscal year just ended the Pension 
Office received 53,411 applications for pensions. 


—Tue town of Cornwell, Conn., was almost 
entirely destroyed by a torvado on the 2d instant. Four- 
teen lives were lost. 


—Tue Lawrence County (Pa.) Democratic 
Convention met last week, and adopted a resolution in- 
dorsing Samuel J. Randall for Pres.dent in 1884 


—Aut the village elders who were present at 
the coronation of the Czur, eighty three of whom are 
Poles, have received gold and silver medals of merit. 


—Tus Union Pacific Railroad has quickened 
the time of its through trains, go that the trip across 
the continent requiree but six days, instead of seven. 


—Dvuaineo the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
there was a net increase of 1,639 post-offices established 
over the number established during the previous fiscal 
year, 


—Tue report of the Auditor shows the entire 
debt of Boston city to be $41,281,000, an increase over 
last year of $1,118,000; debt, less means of paying it, 
$24, 858, 800. 


--Tux University of Cambridge since 1881 nas 
admitted the women stndents of Girton and Newnham 
colleges to the same examinations as mef, and next 
year will place their names in the University calendar 
with those of mea. 


—Ir is said that the Pope, in selecting an arch- 
bishop to fill the vacant seat of Poiladelpbia, as also a 
Coadjutor Bebop of San Francesco, will choose both 
from Americans born of Ish parents, under the adv.ce 
of the Americaa bishops. 


—Tue dying Mrs. Swift, of Rochester, Mich., 
des'red to see ber daughter married, but the bridegroom 
could not be brought to time, Therefore, as coming 
nearest to ber wish that was possible, the wedding was 
held in her dead presence, 


—Hon. Joun Jay has been elected president, 
and Rev. A V. Wittmeyer, of New York, secretary, of 
the Huguenot Society of America, which will preserve 
the relics and the names of the descendants in this 
country of the persecuted French race, 


—Tue coinage executed at the Mint in Phila- 
delpbia dur.og the month of June aggregated 9 683,550 
pieces, valued at $2,879,692.50. The total coinage of 
the Mint during the fiscal year ending June 30th was 
80,691,282 pieces, valued at $21,483,759, 


—Horace Wuirtr, of the New York Evening 
Post, and Thomas G, Shearman, the Brooklyn lawyer, 
made speeches at the annus! dinner of the Cobden Club 
in London a few days azo Mr. White satd that abstract 
{ree trade principles had made little progress in Ame- 
rica, but that free trade itself bad made much progress. 


—Tue annual report of the Marine and Fish- 
eries Department of the Canadian Goveroment for the 
year 1882 g ves a8 the total value of the fisheries during 
the year, $16,824,092, an increase of $1,600,000 over 
the previous year. These figures are exclusive of Mani- 
toba and the Northwest Territories, trom which there 
are no returos. 


—Tue conduct of the bishops in tinally defeat- 
ing the B.ll allowing marriage with a deceased wife’s 
s ster bas started a movement for their expuls.on from 
the House of Lords. It is said that they not only re- 
corded their own votes aga'nst the measure, but used 
private iofluence to induce lay peers who favored the 
Bill to abstain from voting, 


—Massacuvsetts law allows an adjoining real 
estate owner to forbid the granting of a license to sell 
liquor. In Gloucester a saloon-keeper tried io evade this 
provision by selling toa friendly third party a strip a foot 
wide from the side of his prem ses next to the objector, 
thus creating a new ne'ghbor. But the courtg have de- 
cided tbat the trick is of no avail, : 


—Tue Prussian Ministry of Public Instruction « 
has caused no less than thirty-six new sem'naries to be 
built during 1873 and 1882, at an expense of upwards of 
seventeen million marks. For the building aod repairing 
of public schools in the seven years from 1874 to 1881 
over 117 million marks were expended, the number of 
pew scbhoolbouses bu lt being 5,975. ‘ 


—Joun Beacn, of Bridgewater, Conn., is about 
thirty years of age, and bas been confived to bia bed for 
over balf bis life. Being siso entirely unable to bear, 
big mother converses with him freely by the strange 
process of writing with her finger upon bie cheek, which 
he underetaoda and answers. From long practice they 
can couverse :p this manoer very rapidly. 


—A RAILROAD only 60,000 feet long, but with 
one fifih riee in every five on the average, and at the 
steepest one io three, hve been built siraight up Green 
Movntato, nesr Buy Harbor, Mace. The road-bed ie 
aolid rock, cut away to a plane, upon which the ties are 
bolted. The locomotive pushes a passenger cat up the 
aecent by means of cog wheels plying 1p & centre rai, 
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By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 
AvtTnor or“ Tue Leavenworth Casz,” “* Toe Sworp 


or Damocues,” ** THe DEFENSE OF THE 
Brive,” Erc., Ere. 
BOOK It. 


Tue WEAVING OF A WEB. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A HEART’S MARTYRDOM, 


**O that a man might know 

The end of this day’s business, ere it come. 

But it sufficeth that the day will end, 

And then the end is known.” 

—JULIUS CHSAR. 

R. FERRIS'S first impulse upon dismissing 

the detectives had been to carry the 

note he had received to Mr. Orcutt. But 
a night's caretul consideration of the subject 
convinced him that the wisest course would 
be to folluw the suggestion conveyed in the 
letter and seek a direct interview with Imogene 
Dare. 

It was not an agreeable task to undertake. 
Miss Dare was a young lady whom he had al- 
ways held in the highest esteem. He had 
hoped to see her the wife of his friend, and 
would have given much from his own private 
atock of hope and happiness to have kept her 
name free from the contumely which any asso- 
ciation with this dreadtul crime must neces- 
sarily bring upon it. But his position as 
prosecuting attorney of the county would not 
allow him to consult his feelings any further 
in a case of such serious import. The condi- 
tion of Mr. Hildreth was, to say the least, such 
as demanded the most impartial action on the 
part of the public officials, and if through any 
explanation of Miss Dare the one missing link 
in the chain of evidence against another could 
be supplied, it was certainly his duty to do all 
he could to insure it. 

Accordingly, at a favorable hour the next 
day, he made bis appearance at Mr. Orcutt's 
house, and, learning that Miss Dare had gone 
to Professor Darling's house for a few days, 
followed her to her new home and requested 
an interview. 

She at once responded to his call, Little 
did he think as she came into the parlor where 
he sat, and with even more than her usual 
calm seli-possession glided down the length ot 
that elegant apartment to his side, that she had 
just come from a small room on the top floor, 
where, in the position of a hired seamstress, 
she had been engaged in cutting out the wed- 
ding garments of one of the daughters of the 
house. 

Her greeting was that of a person attempt- 
ing to feign a surprise she did not feel. 

‘“*Ah,” said she, “Mr. Ferris! This is an 
unexpected pleasure.” 

But Mr. Ferris had no heart for courtesies. 

‘* Miss Dare,” he began, without any of the 
preliminaries which might be expected of him, 
‘‘T have come upon a disagreeable errand. | 
have a favor to ask. You are in the posses- 
sion of a piece of information which it is 
highly necessary for me to share.” 

on l 2? 


The surprise betrayed in this single word 
was no more than was to be expected from a 
lady thus addressed, neither did the face she 
turned so steadily towards him alter under his 
searching gaze. 

“If I can tell you anything that you wish 
to know,” she quietly declared, ‘‘I am cer- 
tainly ready to do so, sir.” 

Deceived by the steadiness of her tone and 
the straightforward look of her eyes, he pro- 
ceeded, with a sudden releasement from his 
embarrassment, to say : 

‘*T shall bave to recall to your mind a most 
painful incident. You remember, on the 
morning when we met at Mrs. Clemmens’s 
house, claiming as your own a diamond ring 
which was picked up trom the floor at your 
teet ?” 

“*T do.” 

“ Miss Dare, was this ring really yours, or 
were you misled by its appearance into merely 
thinking it your property? My excuse for 
asking this is that the ring, if not yours, is 
likely to become an important tactor in the 
case to which the murder of this unfortunate 
woman has led.” 

‘‘Sir——” The pause which followed the 
utterance of this one word was but momen- 
tary, but in it what faint and final hope may 
have gone down into the depths of everlasting 
darkness God only knows. ‘Sir, since you 
ask me the question, I will say that in one 
sense of the term it was mine, and in another 
it was not. The ring was mine because it had 
been offered to me as a gift the day before. 
The ring was not mine, because I had refused 
to take it when it was offered.” 

At these words, spoken with such quietness 
they seemed like the mechanical utterances ot 
a woman in a trance, Mr. Ferris started to his 
ieet. He could not longer doubt that evidence 
of an important nature lay before him. 

‘*And may I ask,” he inquired, without any 
idea of the martyrdom he caused, ‘‘ what was 
the name of the person who offered you this 
ring and from whom you refused to take it)” 

“The name?” She quavered for a moment, 
and ber eyes flashed up towards heaven with a 
look of wild appeal,as if the requirement of this 
moment was more than even she had strength 
to meet. Then a certain terrible calm settled 
upon her, blotting the last hint of feeling from 
her face, and, rising up in her turn, she met 
Mr. Ferris’s inquiring eye, and slowly and dis- 
tinetly replied : 

**1t was Craik Mansell, sir. He is a nephew 
of Mrs. Clemmens.” 

It was the name Mr. Ferris had come there 
to hear, yet it gave him a slight shock when it 
fell from her lips -- perhaps because his mind 
was still running upon her supposed relations 
with Mr. Orcutt. But he did not show his 
feelings, however, and calmly asked: 


‘¢ And was Mr. Mansell in this town the day 
before the assault upon his aunt ?” 

‘* He was.”’ 

‘* And you had a conversation with him ?” 

**T had.” 

‘May I ask where ?” 

For the first time she flushed ; womanly 
shame had not yet vanished entirely from her 
stricken breast ; but she responded as steadily 
as before : 

“In the woods, sir, back of Mrs. Clem- 
mens’s house. There were reasons”— she 
paused—“ there were good reasons, which 1 
do not feel obliged to state, why a meeting in 
such a place was not discreditable to us.” 

Mr. Ferris, who had received from other 
sources a full version of this interview to 
which she thus alluded, experienced a sudden 
revulsion of teeling against one he could not 
but consider as a detected coquette; and, 
drawing quickly back, made a gesture such as 
was not often witnessed in those elegant apart- 
ments. 

‘‘You mean,” said he, with a sharp edge to 
his tone that passed over her dreary soul un- 
heeded, “ that you were lovers?” 

“1 mean,” said she, like the automaton she 
surely was at that moment, ‘‘that he had 
paid me honorable addresses, and that I had 
no reason to doubt his motives or my Own in 
seeking such a meeting.” 

‘‘Miss Dare ’’ — all the District- attorney 
spoke in the manner of Mr. Ferris now—*‘ if 
you refused Mr. Mansell his ring, you must 
have returned it to him.” 

She looked at him with an anguish that 
bespoke her full appreciation of all this ques- 
tion implied, but unequivocally bowed her 
head. 

‘It was in his possession, then,” he con- 
tinued, “when you left him on that day and 
returned to your home?” 

‘* Yes,” her lips seemed to say, though no 
distinct utterance came from them. 

‘‘And you did not see it again till you 
found it on the floor of Mrs. Clemmens’s 
“— the morning of the murder ” 

“ee o. 

‘* Miss Dare,” said he, with greater mildness, 
after a short pause, ‘‘ you have answered my 
somewhat painful inquiries with a straight- 
torwardness I cannot sufficiently commend. If 
you will now add to my gratitude by telling 
me whether you have informed any one else of 
the important facts you have just given me, I 
will distress you by no further questions.” 

‘‘Sir,” said she, and her attitude showed 
that she could endure but little more. ‘‘I 
have taken no one else into my confidence. 
Such knowledge as I had to impart was not 
matter for idle gossip.” 

And Mr. Ferris, being thus assured that his 
own aurmises and that of Hickory were cor- 
rect, bowed with the respect her pale face 
and rigid attitude seemed to demand, and con- 
siderately left the house. 





CHAPTER XXIIL—CRAIK MANSELL. 

‘Bring me unto my trial when you will.” 
—HENRY VI. 
** TTE is here.” Mr. Ferris threw aside his 

cigar, and looked up at Mr. Byrd, who 
was standing before him. 

‘*You had no difficulty, then?” 

‘‘No sir. He acted like a man in hourly ex- 
pectation of some such summons. At the very 
first intimation of your desire to see him in 
Sibley, he rose from his desk, with what I 
thought was a meaning look at Mr. Goodman, 
and after a few preparations for departure, 
signified he was ready to take the next train.” 

‘* And did he ask no questions ?”’ 

“Only one. He wished to know if I were a 
detective. And when | responded ‘ Yes,’ ob- 
served, with an inquiring look, ‘I am wanted 
as a witness, I suppose?’ A suggestion to 
which I was careful to make no reply.” 

Mr. Ferris pushed aside his writing and 
glanced towards the door. ‘Show him in, 
Mr. Byrd,” said he. 

A moment after Mr. Mansell entered the 
room. 

The District attorney had never seen this 
man, and was struck at once by the force and 
manliness of his appearance. Half-rising from 
his seat to greet the visitor, he said : 

“TI have to beg your pardon, Mr. Mansell. 
Feeling it quite necessary to see you, | took 
the liberty of requesting you to take this 
journey, my own time being fully occupied at 
present.” 

Mr. Mansell bowed—a slow, self-possessed 
bow— and advancing to the table before which 
the District attorney sat, laid his hand firmly 
upon it and said: 

“No apologies are needed.” Then shortly, 
‘* What is it you want of me?” ‘ 

The words were almost the same as thos 
which had been used by Mr. Hildreth under 
similar circumstances, but how different was 
their effect! The one was the utterance of a 
weak man driven to bay, the other of a strong 
one. Mr. Ferris, who was by no means of an 
impressible organization, flashed a look of 
somewhat uneasy doubt at Mr. Byrd, and 
hesitated slightly before proceeding. 

‘““We have sent for you in this friendly 
way,” he remarked. at last, ‘‘in order to give 
you that opportunity for explaining certain 
matters connected with your aunt’s sudden 
death which your well known character and 
good position seem to warrant. We think you 
can do this. At all events I have accorded. myself 
the privilege of so supposing ; and any words 
you may have to say will meet with all due 
consideration. As Mrs. Clemmens'’s nephew 

ou, of course, desire to see her murderer 

ought to justice.” 

The slightly rising inflection given to the 
last few words made them to all intents and 
purposes a question, and Mr. Byrd, who stood 
near by, waited anxiously for the decided Yes 

which seemed the only possible reply under 
the circumstances But it did not come. 

Surprised, and possibly anxious, the District- 





attorney repeated himeelf. 


‘‘As her nephew,” said he, “and the in 
heritor of the few savings she has left behind 
her, you can have but one wish on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Mansell ?” 

But this attempt succeeded no better than 
the first. Beyond a slight compression of the 
lips, Mr. Mansell gave no manifestation of hav- 
ing heard this remark, and both Mr. Ferris 
and the detective found themselves forced to 
wonder at the rigid honesty of a man, who, 
whatever death- giving blow he may have 
dealt, would not allow himself to escape the 
prejudice of his accusers by assenting to a 
supposition he and they knew to be false. 

Mr. Ferris did not press the question. 

“Mr. Mansell,” he remarked instead, “a 
person by the name of Gouverneur Hildreth 
is, as you must know, under arrest at this 
time, charged with the crime of having given 
the blow that led to your aunt’s death. The 
evidence against him is strong, and the public 
generally have no doubt that his arrest will 
lead to trial, if not to conviction. But, un- 
fortunately for us, however fortunately for 
him, another person has lately been found, 
against whom an equal show of evidence can 
be raised, and it is for the purpose of satisty- 
ing ourselves that it is but a show, we have 
requested your presence here to-day.” 

A spasm, vivid as it was instantaneous, dis- 
torted for a moment the powerful features of 
Craik Mansell at the words, ‘‘ another person,” 
but it was gone before the sentence was com- 
pleted ; and when Mr. Ferris ceased, he looked 
up with the steady calmness which made his 
bearing so remarkable. 

“I am waiting to hear the name of this 
freshly suspected person,” he observed. 

‘¢Cannot you imagine *”’ asked the District- 
attorney. coldly, secretly disconcerted under 
a gaze that held his own with such steady 
persistence. 

The eyeballs of the other flashed like coals 
ot fire. 

«1 think it is my right to hear it spoken,” 
he returned. 

This display of feeling restored Mr. Ferris 
to himself. 

‘‘In a moment, sir,” said he. ‘‘ Meanwhile, 
have you any objections to answering a few 
questions I would like to put to you?” 

‘¢] will hear them,” was the steady reply. 

‘‘You know,” said the District-attorney, 
‘you are at perfect liberty to answer or not, 
as you see fit, | have no desire to entrap you 
into any acknowledgments you may hereatter 
regret.” 

**Speak,” was the sole response he received 
from Mr. Maneell. 
‘Well, sir,” said Mr. Ferris, “are you will- 
ing to tell me where you were when you first 
heard of the assault which had been made 
upon your aunt ?” 

‘‘] was in my place at the mill.” 

“ And—pardon me if I go too far—were 
you also there the morning she was murdered ?” 
‘*No, sir.” 

‘‘Mr. Mansell, if you could tell us where 
you were at that time, it would be of great 
benefit to us, and possibly to yourself?” 

“To myself?” 

Having shown his surprise, or, possibly, his 
alarm, by the repetition of the other’s words, 
Craik Mansell! paused and looked slowly around 
the room until he encountered Mr. Byrd’s 
eye. There was a steady compassion in the 
look he met there, that seemed to strike him 
with great force, tor he at once replied, that 
he was away from home, and stopped— his 
glance still fixed upon Mr. Byrd, as if by the 
very power of his gaze he would force the 
secrets of that detective’s soul to the surface. 

‘‘Mr. Mansell,” pursued the District-attor- 
ney, “a distinct avowal on your part of the 
place where you were at that time would be 
best for us both, I am sure.” 

“Do you not already kiiow ?” inquired the 
other, his eye still upon Horace Byrd. 

‘We have reason to think you were in this 
town,” averred Mr. Ferris, with an emphasis 
calculated to recall the attention of his visitor 
to himself. 

‘And may I ask,” Craik Mansell quietly 
said, ‘‘ what reason you can have for sucha 
supposition? No one could have seen me 
here, for I have not entered the streets of this 
place since my visit to my aunt three months 
ago till to day.” 

“Tt was not necessary to enter the streets 
of this town to effect a visit to Mrs. Clemmens's 
house, Mr. Mansell.” 
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There was the faintest hint of emotion in 
the intonation he gave to that one word, but 
it vanished before he spoke his next sentence. 

‘And how,” asked he, ‘‘can a person pass 
from Sibley Station to the door of my aunt’s 
house without going through the streets ?”’ 

Instead of replying, Mr. Ferris inquired : 

“Did you get out at Sibley Station, Mr. 
Mansell ?” 

But the other, with unmoved eelf-possession, 
returned: 

‘«T have not said so.” 

‘« Mr. Mansell,” the District-attorney now ob- 
served, ‘‘we have no motive in deceiving or 
even in misleading you. You were in this 
town on the morning of your aunt’s murder, 
and you were even in her house. Ev 
which you cannot dispute proves this, and 
the question that now arises, and of whose 
importance we leave you to judge, is whether 
you were there prior to the visit of Mr. Hil- 
dreth, or after. Any proof you may have to 
show that it was before will receive its due 
consideration.” 

A change, decided as it was involuntary, 
took place in the hitherto undisturbed counte- 
nance of Craik Mansell. Leaning forward, he 
surveyed Mr. Ferris with great earnestness. 

“T asked that man,” said he, pointing with 
a steady forefinger at the somewhat abashed 
detective, ‘if 1 were not wanted here simply 
as a witness, and he did not say No. Now, 
sir,” he continued, turning back with a alight 
gesture of disdain to the District-attorney, 





‘* was the man right in a!lowing me to believe 


such a fact, or was he not? I would like an 
anawer to my question before I proceed fur- 
ther, if you please.” 

**You shall have it, Mr. Mansell. If this 
man did not answer you, it was probably be- 
cause he did not feel justified in so doing. He 
knew I had summoned you here in the hope 
of receiving such explanations of your late 
conduct as should satisty me you had nothing 
to do with your aunt’s murder. The claims 
upon my consideration, which are held by 
certain persons allied to you in this matter ”— 
Mr. Ferris’s look was eloquent of his real 
meaning here—‘‘are my sole justification for 
this somewhat unusual method of dealing with 
a suspected man.” 

A smile, bitter, oh! how bitter in its irony, 

traversed the firm set lips of Craik Mansell 
for a moment, then he bowed with a show of 
deference to the District-attorney, and. settling 
into the attitude of a man willing to plead his 
own cause, responded : 
“It would be more just, perhaps, if I first 
heard the reasons you have for suspecting 
me, before | attempt to advance arguments to 
prove the injustice of your suspicions.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Ferris, “ you shall have 
them. if frankness on my part can do aught 
to avert the terrible scandal which your arrest 
and its consequent developments would cause, 
| am willing to sacrifice thus much to my 
friendship for Mr. Orcutt. But if I do this, | 
shall expect an equal frankness in return. The 
matter is too serious for subterfuge.”’ 

The other merely waved his hand. 

“The reasons,” proceeded Mr. Ferris, “ for 
considering you a party as much open to sus- 
picion as Mr. Hildreth, are several. First, we 
have evidence to prove your great desire for 
a sum of money equal to your aunt’s savings, 
in order to introduce an invention which you 
have just patented. 

‘Secondly, we can show that you left your 
home in Buffalo the day before the assault, 
came to Monteith, the next town to this, 
alighted at the remote station assigned to the 
use of the quarrymen, crossed the hills and 
threaded the woods till you came to a small 
hut back of your aunt’s house, where you put 
up for the night. 

“ Thirdly, evidence is not lacking to prove 
that while there you visited your aunt once, 
if not twice ; the last time on the very morn- 
ing she was killed, entering the house in asur- 
reptitious way by the back door, and leaving 
it in the same suspicious manner. 

“And fourthly, we can prove that you es- 
caped from this place as you had come, secretly, 
and through a difficult and roundabout path 
over the hills. 

“ Mr. Mansell, these facts, taken with your 
reticence concerning a visit so manifestly of 
importance to the anthorities to know, must 
strike even you as offering grounds for a sus- 
picion as grave as that attaching to Mr. Hil- 
dreth.”’ 

With a restraint marked as it was impres- 
sive, Mr. Mansell looked at the District attor- 
ney for a moment, and then said : 

“You speak of proof. Now, what proof 

have you to give that | put up, as you call it, 
for a night, or even for an hour, in the hut 
which stands in the woods back of my aunt's 
house ?”” 
‘«This,’ was Mr. Ferris’s reply. “It is 
known you were in the woods the afternoon 
previous to the assault upon your aunt, be- 
cause you were seen there in company with a 
young lady with whom you were holding a 
tryst. Did you speak, sir ?”’ 

‘*No,” was the violent, almost disdainful, 
rejoinder. 

“You did not sleep at your aunt’s. for her 
rooms contained not an evidence of having 
been opened for a guest, while the hut re- 
vealed more than one trace of having been 
used as a dormitory. 1 could even tell you 
where you cut the twigs of hemlock that 
served you for a pillow, and point to the place 
where you sat when you scribbled over the 
margin of the Buffalo Courier with a blue pen- 
cil, such as that I now see projecting from 
your vest pocket.” 

‘It is not necessary,” replied the young 
man, heavily frowning. Then, with another 
short glance at Mr. Ferris, he again demanded : 

‘What is your reason for stating I visited 
my aunt’s house on the morning she was mur- 
dered? Did any one see me do it? or does the 
house, like the hut, exhibit traces of my pres- 
ence there at that particular time ?” 

There was irony in his tone, and a disdain 
almost amounting to scorn in his wide flashing 
blue eye ; but Mr. Ferris, glancing at the hand 
clutched about the railing of the desk, re- 
marked quietly : 

**You do not wear the diamond ring you 
carried away with you from the tryst I men- 
tioned? Can it be that the one which was 
picked up on the floor of Mrs. Clemmens’s 
dining-room, after the assault, could have 
fallen from your finger, Mr. Mansell ?” 

A start, the first this powerfully repressed 
man had given, showed that his armor of re- 
sistance had been pierced at last. 

**How do you know,” he quickly asked, 
“that I carried away a diamond ring from the 
tryst you speak of ?” 

‘«Circumstances,” returned the District at- 
torney, “prove it beyond a doubt. Miss 
Dare——” 

** Miss Dare !” ‘ 

Oh, the indescribable tone of this exclama- 
tion! Mr. Byrd shuddered as he heard it, and 
looked at Mr. Mansell with a new feeling, tor 
which he had no name. 

“‘ Miss Dare,” repeated the District-attorney, 
without, apparently, regarding the interrup- 
tion, “acknowledges she returned you the 
ring which you endeavored at that interview 
to bestow = her.” 

“Ah!” The word came after a moment's 
pause. “T see the case has been well worked 
up, and it-only. remains for me to give you 
such explanations as I choose to make. Sir,” 





declared he. stepping forward, and bringing 
his clinched hand gown upon the desk at which 
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Mr. Ferris was sitting, “I did not kill my aunt. 
I admit that I paid her a visit. I admit that 
I staid in the woods back of her house, and 
even slept in the hut, as you have said; but 
that was on the day previous to her murder, 
and not after it. I went to see her for the 
purpose of again urging the claims of my in- 
vention upon her. I went secretly, and by 
the roundabout way you describe, because I 
had another purpose in visiting Sibley that 
made it expedient for me to conceal my pres- 
ence in the town, I failed in my efforts to 
enlist the sympathies of my aunt in regard to 
my plans, and I failed also in compassing that 
other desire of my heart of which the ring you 
mention was atoken. Both failures unnerved 
me, and | layin thathut all night. I evenlay 
there most of the next morning ; but I did not 
see my aunt again, and I did not lift my hand 
against her life.” 

There was indescribable quiet in the tone, 
but there was indescribable power also, and 
the look he leveled upon the District-attorney 
was unwaveringly solemn and hard. 

* You deny, then, that you entered tha 
widow's house on the morning of the mur- 
der ?”’ 

“T do.” 

‘*It is, then, a question of veracity between 
you and Miss Dare *’ 

Silence. 

“She asserts she gave you back the ring 
you offered her. If this is so, and that ring 
was in your possession after you left her on 
Monday evening, how came it to be in the 
widow 8 dining-room the next morning, if you 
did-not carry it there ?” 

‘I can only repeat my words,” rejoined Mr. 
Mansell. 

The District attorney replied impatiently. 
For various reasons he did not wish to believe 
this man guilty. 

‘*You do not seem very anxious to assist me 
in my endeavors to reach the truth,’’ he ob- 
served. ‘Cannot you tell me what you did 
with the ring after you left Miss Dare’? 
Whether you put it on your finger, or thrust 
it into your pocket, or tossed it into the marsh ? 
If you did not carry it to the house, some one 
else must have done so, and you ought to be 
able to help us in determining who.” : 

But Mr. Mansell shortly responded : 

“T have nothing to say about the ring. 
From the moment Miss Dare returned it to 
me, aS you say, it was, so far as I am con- 
cerned, a thing forgotten. I do not know as I 
should ever have thought of it again, if you 
had not mentioned it to me to-day. How it 
vanished from my possession only to reappear 
upon the scene of murder, some more clever 
conjurer than myself must explain.” 

“ And this is all you have to say, Mr. Man- 
sell ?”’ 

“ This is all I have to say.” 

“Byrd,” suggested the District-attorney. 
after a long pause. during which the subject 
of his suspicions had stood before him as rigid 
and inscrutable as a statue in bronze, ‘Mr, 
Mansell would probably like to go to the hotel, 
unless, indeed, he desires to return imme- 
diately to Buflalo.”’ : 

Craik Mansell at once started forward. 

‘“‘Do you intend to allow me to return to 
Buffalo ?”’ he asked. 

« Yes,” was the District attorney’s reply. 

‘* You are a good man,” broke involuntarily 
from the other's lips, and he impulsively 
reached out his hand. but as quickly drew it 
— with a flush of pride that greatly became 

im. 

“I do not say,” quoth Mr. Ferris, “that I 
exempt you from surveillance. As prosecut- 
ing attorney ot this district, my duty is to seek 
out and discover the man who murdered Mrs. 
Clemmens, and your explanations have not 
been as full or as satisfactory as I could wish.” 

‘Your men will always find me at my desk 
in the mill,” said Mr. Mansell, coldly. And, 
with another short bow, he left the attorney’s 
side and went quickly out. 

“ That man is innocent,’’ declared Mr. Ferris, 
as Horace Byrd leaned above him in expecta- 
tion of instructions to keep watch over the de- 
parting visitor. ‘‘The way in which he held 
out his hand to me spoke volumes.” 

The detective cast a sad glance at Craik 
Mansell’s retreating figure. 

‘*You could not convince Hickory ot that 
fact,’ said he. 

(To be continued.) 








AN ADIRONDACK EPISODE. 


UR illustration, ‘Taking Possession of the 

Camp,”’ depicts an experience of certain sports- 
men, in July last, in the Fulton chain of the Adi- 
rondacks. The artist has told the story so effectively 
that no description is required to make it intelligi- 
ble. The members of the party were as brave and 
fearless as ordinary mortals, but when Bruin ap- 
peared they retreated without even a show of resist- 
ance, When, upon his disappearance, they resumed 
possession of the camp, they found that it had been 
8wept clean of the good things provided for their 
entertainment, and the day’s misfortunes were 
oh by the sad necessity of going supperless to 


. 








SUMMER LIFE AT CAPE MAY. 


(“= MAY has always been one of the most 
’ famous among American watering-places, and 
it still retains its ancient repute. In the old days 
it was the favorite resort of the wealthy and aristo- 
cratic from Philadelphia and Baltimore, with a 
large contingent from points further South, and the 
charm of Its society during the season was scarcely 
rivaled anywhere in the country. Of late years, 
while holding many of its former votaries, it has 
Altracted yearly increasing numbers of the general 
public, as the improved railroad communications 
have brought it nearer to the great centres, Excur- 
Sions to Cape May are now “all the rage” in Phil- 
aielphia and adjacent cities, several large parties 
often going down the same day. 

The popularity of Cape May is easily understood 
Its admirers declare that it possesses the finest 
beach in the world, and certainly it would be hard 
to find another of superior attractions. The city is 
laid out irregularly, and abounds in cottages. hotels 
and boarding-houses, large and small, which are 
Uoually crowded as soon as the seasun is well open. 


man or woman, anxious for rest, and at the same 
time anxious for society. There is no end of “nice 
people,”’ and enough “events” of social interest 
are always happening to lend an added charm to 
the delights of fresh existence in the bracing air 
and beside the swelling sea. It is small wonder, 
indeed, that a large proportion of the visitors every 
Summer are people who bave been so for years, 
and who are as partial to this resort to-day as in 
the beginning of their acquaintance with it. The 
season of 1883 has opened auspiciously at this 


of the most delightful places on the Atlantic coast, 
Our illustration gives a vivid picture of an every- 
day scene on the beach. 


SPECULATIONS IN OIL. 


HE mania for speculation finds a constantly 
growing field. A few years ago it was almost 
confined to stocks; now they form but one among 
many methods by which fortunes may be quickly 
won and lost on the Exchange. The discovery of 
oil was a godsend to speculators, for even gold, in 
the dark days of the war, acarcely offered a better 
base for their operations. The conflicting reports 
that new oil fields have been found, and that old 
ones are drying up—the rumor that a “‘gusher” in 
some unknown territory is pouring forth its olea- 
ginous flood by the thousands of barrels a day— 
these and the like furnish the opportunities for 
**bulls” and “ bears” to work their sweet will. 
Many times the whole amount of oil actually in 
existence are often disposed of in a single week 
when business at the Exchange is brisk, and prices 
are bobbing up and down. The scenes at the Ex- 
change on a day when speculation is active are full 
of animation. Excited men rush to and fro mes- 
senger boys push their way through the surging 
throng, while a din which a! most deafens the ear of 
the stranger fills the air. The crowd abounds in 
faces worthy of study — some that betray their 
owners’ fortunes in the game, others that give no 
index whether good luck or ill has attended the 
venture. As the day wears on the din increases, 
until the rural visitor who strays in might almost 
think that pandemonium had broken loose. Our 
illustration presents a vivid idea of the scenes to 
be encountered, with some excellent character 
sketches. 








THE RECENT VIRGINIA DUEL, 


T is long since any event has happened in Vir- 
ginia which awakened more general interest 
than the recent duel between Richard F. Beirne, 
editor of the Richmond State, and W. O. Elam, editor 
of the Richmond Wiig. A bitter political contro- 
versy between the two pavers, which represent re- 
spectively the Democratic and Readjuster parties, 
finally culminated in an exchange of personalities, 
which ended in the W’ig pronouncing the editor of 
the Stat a liar. Mr. Beirne immediately challenged 
Mr. Elam, and the challenge was promptly ac- 
cepted. Preparations were made for a meeting 
near Richmond, but the authorities interfered, 
and it was found necessary to seek s0me more 
secluded spot. After days had been spent in eluding 
the police, the duelists finally met at Waynesboro, 
Va., early on the morning of June 30th. Neither 
was hit at the first fire, but Beirne’s second shot 
wounded Elam seriously in the hip. Beirne de- 
clared himself satisfied, raised his hat to his oppo- 
nent and left the feld. Elam was forsome time ina 
critical position, but at last accounts was recovering. 
Mr. Richard F. Beirne is a native of Virginia, hav- 
ing been born in Greenbrier County, now a part of 
West Virginia, and is about twenty-seven years of 
age. He was educated at Randolph Macon College, 
in his native State, and at Heidelberg, Germany. 
His tastes inclining strongly towards journalism, he 
in 1877 purchased a half-interest in the Richmond 
State, an afternoon journal, and became one of its 
editors, subsequently becoming sole owner and ex- 
clusive editorial manager. In the recent political 
controversies he has been especially outspoken in 
his opposition to Mahone and his policy, and has 
done everything in his power to break down a 
régime which he believes to be prejudicial to the 
honor and the prosperity of the State, About two 
years ago he took exception to an article which ap- 
peared in the Wag from the penof Mr. Elam. An 
explanation was promptly asked for and as readily 
given by the author of the publication referred to, 
He has on one or two other occasions promptly de- 
manded an explanation of editorial allusions to him- 
self. During the heated campaign in 1880, a hostile 
meeting occurred between Mr. Bierne and Senator 
Riddlebergor, but no shots were fired 








RIGHT REV. JOSEPH RADEMACHER, 
ROMAN CATHOLIC BisHoP OF NASHVILLE, 


IGHT REV. JOSEPH RADEMACHER, the new 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Nashville, is a 
native of Westphalia, Michigan. He was born De- 
cember 3d, 1840, and is now forty-three years of 
age. He studied his course of classics and philoso- 
phy at St. Vincent’s, Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania. He was graduated of theology in St. 
Michael’s Seminary, Pittsburgh, and was ordained 
a priest August 2d, 1863, by Right Rev. Bishop 
Luers, for the diocece of Fort Wayne. His first 
charge was Attica, Indiana, with several out-mis- 
sions attached. He labored here for six years, 
when he was sent to take charge of Columbia City, 
whence Bishop Dwenger called him to Fort Wayne, 
and placed him at ihe head of St. Mary’s congrega- 
tion. During a portion of his time in Fort Wayne, 
he was chancellor of the diocese. In 1880 he was 
sent to teke charge of St. Mary’s Church, Lafayette, 
next to the Cathedral, the largest congregation in 
the diocese. He was appointed Bishop of Nashville 
on the 2ist of April, and consecrated June 24th by 
his predecessor, Most Rev. P. A. Feehan, now Arch- 
bishop of Chicago. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The French in Tonquin. 


Our illustration exhibits the position of the Black 
Flag in the rivers of the interior of Tonquin. It is 
about seventeen years since two Chinese regiments, 
designated by the names “‘ Black Flag” and “ Yel- 
low Flag,”’ mutinied against the Government, and, 
crossing the frontier, escaped into Tonquin. They 
asked to be allowed to live in peace, and nothing 
more. As the Chinese are all practical, they scat- 
tered themselves all over the country, and con- 
structed bamboo dwellings, which did service as 
forts as well as for residences. The transportation 
of rice being the chief commerce of the country, the 
Black Flags became veritable pirates, stopping all 
vessels laden with rice, and confiscating others, or 
exacting heavy toil. Soon a rivalry sprang up be- 
tween the Yellow and the Black, the Tonquinites 
supporting one, the Anamites supporting the other, 
These animosities led up to the expeditions of 
Garnier and Dupuis, and to the recent bombard- 
meut of Hanoi and the death of Commander Riviere. 


Blessing the Russian Banner. 


The blessing of the Russian Impertal Banner, 
which preceded the recent coronation of the Czar, 
was a very imposing ceremony. The banner,of which 
we have given an illustration, was blessed in the 

resence of the Emperor in the Circular Hall of the 
Palace Chamber in the Kremlin at Moscow, the 
Metropolitan of Moscow, the Archbishop and Synod 
being present, with the grand dukes, marshals, 
generals, ambassadors and envoys, to witness the 





ceremony. The Archbishop of Kazan intoned a 


popular resort, and for weeks to come it will be one 





Cape May is almost the ideal place for the weary | psalm, followed by a prayer invoking the blessing 


of heaven on the heads of the Czar and his august 
family. The responses were chanted by the choir 
of 120 voices in splendid tones. Prayers followed 
for the happiness and prosperity of the state, the 
choristers, as before, chanting the responses, The 
litany being concluded, the Archbishop advanced 
on foot to the banner and sprinkled it with holy 
water. The Emperor then advanced alone and 
made a deep reverence before the banner, and after 
a few words from the Archbishop, the Czar himself 
sprinkled the emblem of the Empire with holy 
water. A jubilee hymn bythe choir having been 
given with superb effect, the aides-de-canip made a 
lane through which the Imperial family advanced, 
his Majesty making the sign of the cross as he re- 
tired. 
Statue of Auber. 


The statue of this celebrated marstro, whose 
melody is of world-wide fame, and will last “into 
the vistas of eternity,” was inaugurated on the 10th 
of June, in the local Art Exposition at Caen, the 
birth plave of the “sound wizard.’”’ The statue is 
of white marble, and from the chisel of the illus- 
trious Delaplanche, It was first exposed for ex- 
hibition at the Saion of 81, and a second time under 
the peristyle of the Opera, on the night of the 
wondrous entertainment held In honor of Auber 
in January, ’82, The maestro, of whom the likeness 
is perfect, is in the dress of the institute, in short 
breeches, his left hand on his knee, the right hold- 
ing a pen. He is seated on a fauuteuil, the upholster- 
ing of which contains the names of his principal 
works, Seven discourses were pronounced, by the 
Mayor of Caen; by M. Perrin, director of the Grand 
Opera; JulesGarnier, architect of the Grand Opera 
House; and by the eminent composer, Ambrose 
Thomas, who spoke on the part of the Conservatoire, 
In the evening a superb banquet was given by the 
town to the invited guests, 


Old Roman Amphitheatre Discovered 

in Paris. 

In 1870 some men engaged in grading the ground 
near the Rue Monge, Paris, struck upon some 
masonu-work of unusual thickness and peculiar 
form, The place had long borne the name of the 
Clos des Arénes. Antiquarians knew that it was 
the site of an ancient amphitheatre. Some mem- 
bers of the Academy of Inscriptions, and of the 
Numismatic Society, under the chairmanship of 
the Viscount Ponton d’Amecourt, formed a society, 
and, taking a room near by, superintended the 
excavations. Gregory of Tours, Neckam, in 1180, 
Adrian de Valors, in 1284, and all later histo- 
rlans, mention the amphitheatre. The question 
was how much remained to show its size and con- 
struction. The part first reached was the entrance, 
with the vaults for animals. As the excavations 
went on several tombs were found, with skeletons, 
and near one a vase of the Gallo-Roman period. 
The museum s00n showed stone carvings, vases, 
pottery, lamps, hinges, medals and cons, some 
anterior to the Roman conquest, others as late as 
the Emperor Gratian. An attem)t was made to 
induce the Government of Napoleon III. to pur- 
chase and preserve the site, but it failed, and an 
omnibus company put up bulldings there. In 
1883 the opening of a new street to enter the Rue de 
Navarre revealed the opposite entrance of the 
same amphitheatre, and its whole plan was easily 
determined. The oval was fifty-four metres long 
by forty-seven, It was built on the side of a hill, 
the lower foundations strongly and substantially 
built to bear the pressure on them. The arrange- 
meuts show that not only gladiatorial fights and 
fights with wild beasts, tut also dramatic repre- 
sentations, were given there, Thefrout of the stage 
and the door of exit, with some engraved slaps 
and footless vases, have been found. The amphi- 
theatre was probably erected by the Emperor 
Adrian during his residence in Gaul. 


The Cathedral of Quito. 


Quito, the “city of perpetual Spring,” boasts a 
very fine and imposing cathedral. Itis situated in 
the Plaza Mayor—the very heart of the city— 
opposite a public garden, bounded by the Palace of 
Justice. One bright particular characteristic of this 
sacred edifice is its great terrace promenade—allo- 
szano—Wwhich stretches in front and is reached by a 
superb set of broad, lowsteps. The animation of 
this terrace is most striking, especially on market 
days, when the country folk pitch their many- 
colored tents on the steps, or carry on business 
beneath enormous umbrellas of the most vivid and 
startling hues. Indians from the villages of Mag- 
dalena, Sembiza, Chille and Tunbaco are here 
to be seen in ajl their glory, reposing in the most 
graceful, if not the most abandoned, attitudes, their 
drapery being of the showlest and most picturesque 
order. Dealers in alfafa—a sticky sweetmeat, in 
cans of sugar, in peculiar-looking fruits; dealers 
in water, bearing quaint jars,and clad in dusty 
gray, their shirts as snowy white as the peak of 
Chimborazo; women in mapntillas, and using fans 
with sails the size of windmills; priests in long 
cassocks and hats with gigantic leaves, all serve to 
render the picture both piquant and vivid. 


The Sunderland Disaster. 


We have already published the principal facts in 
connection with the terrible disaster at Victoria 
Music Hall, in Sunderland, England, by which some 
200 children lost their lives. It will be remembered 
that the building was densely crowded with chil- 
dren, attracted by a conjuring entertainment, at the 
close of which they poured from the galleries to re- 
ceive prizes in the pit. Four filghts of steps, with 
a sudden turn about half way, lead downwards to 
the basement, and at the foot of the third filght isa 
swinging door with a bolt which fastens in the 
ground. This door, which had been open during 
the performance, was unaccountably half closed and 
bolted at the finish, leaving only a space of eighteen 
inches, or just enough for one person to pass, The 
foremost children seem to have fallen at the stair- 
foot, while those behind, unable to see what had 
happened, kept pressing on, until the space behind 
the door became a wall-like mass of struggling 
bodies. The cries of the sufferers were unnoticed 
until the hall-keeper, going to the stair, was horri- 
fied to find the passage blocked with dead and dy- 
ing, and the door itself fixed and immovable. 
Making his way to the dress circle, and unlocking 
another door which opened on the staircase, he con- 
trived to turn aside the still descending stream of 
children, and with the aid of a few volunteers, to 
whose numbers several doctors were soon added, 
proceeded to extricate the unhappy sufferers. No 
disaster of recent times has created so profound a 
sensation in England as this, 








Deatheroll of the Week. 


JUNE 30TH.—At Washington, D.C., Benjamin F. 
Sands, Rear-admiral United States Navy (retired), 
aged 72, July 1st—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Henry Yonge, 
@ prominent citizen of Savanah, Ga., aged 77. July 
29d—At Jersey City, N.J., George Gifford, a promi- 
nent patent lawyer, aged 72; at Meriden, Conn., Rev. 
Thomas Walsh, Vicar-general of Connecticut, aged 
52; at Winnsboro, La., Judge Mayo; at New Orleans, 
La., Mary W. Crean, a well-known writer, aged 50: 
at Dublin, Ireland, Rev. Thomas N. Burke, the 
eloquent Irish priest and lecturer, aged 53. July 
8d—At Lake Mahopac, N. Y., Ernesto G. Fabbri, a 
well-known shipping merchant of New York, aged 
53; at Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. J. L. Gilder, a veteran 
Methodist clergyman, aged 71; at Detroit, Mich., 
Major Francis U. Farquhar, Engineer Corps United 
States Army. Ju’y 4th—At Cockeysville, Md., Right 
Rev. William Pinkney, Bishop of the Protesiant 
Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Maryland, aged 
73; at Davenport, Ia, Right Rev. John McMullen, 
Bishop of the Roman Gatholic Diocese of Davenport, 
aged 50. July 5/h—At St Martin’s, O., Right Rev. 
John B. Purcell, Archbishop of the Catholic Church, 
aged 83; at London, England, Right Hon. John Win- 
ston Spens«r, Duke of Marlborough, aged 61, 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Szenator Antuony, who is much better, has 
gone to the seashore at Warwick, R. L 


Sznator Bayarp has received the LL.D. degree 
from Yale, Harvard aod Darimouth Colleges. 


Tux widow of Dr. Glenn, the great California 
farmer, will realize this year $700,000 from the gruio 
crop. 


Tus President has appointed William J. Gal- 
braith Assoc ate Justice of the Supreme Court of Mon- 
tana 


Henry Fietpine Dickens, youngest son of 
Charles Dickens, has been appointed to the Recorder- 
ship of Deal. 


Siserriep, the only son of the late Richard 
Wagner, was recently confirmed in the Protestant Church 
at Bayreuth, 


Tus President has appointed Colonel Samuel 
B. Holabird to be Quartermaster general, to succeed 
General Rufus Ingalls, retired. 


Lorp Ranpoitpy Cuvurcuiit has his house 
in London lighted throughout by electricity, supplied by 
a smail gas engine in the cellar. 


Aras Pasua is getting on well in learning. 
English. His aid, Toulba Pasha, who is with him im 
Ceylon, is aying of consumption. 


Paince Kraporxine, the Nihilist, now in prison 
in France, despite imprisonment aud weak heaith, hag: 
begun an elaborate work on Finland. 


A MANAGER from Australia has concluded ar-- 
rangements with Mrs. Langtry for an engagement of 
four montha next year, at £500 per week. 


Monsicnor Carpet, noted for converting aristo- 
cratic people, had recently an audience with the Pope, 
and starts shorily op a mission to America, 


Ex-Senator Ferry is rapidly regaining his 
health in Europe, The brothers are enjoying an income 
of $30,000 per month from the:r mines, and will soon be 
on financially sulid ground, 


Mr. Enocn Pratt has executed a deed of the 
property of the Pratt Free L'brary to the C ty of Balti- 
more, and gave bis cheek for $833.333 33, wh'ch will be 
invested in city bonds for the support of the J.brary. 


Tue unvailing of the monument to Thomas 
Jefferson at Mouticeilo, Va., has beew postponed to sume 
time ‘n the Fall There bas not been so much interest 
manifested ip it as in the unvailivg of the statue of 
Robert E Lee. 


It is proposed to put upa monument or statue 
to the memury of Francie Scott Key, auibor of “ The 
Star Spangled Binoer”’ His grave ts in an obscure 
corner of the cemetery at Frederick, Md., neglected and 
overgrown with bushes. 


Miss Exiza M. Hatsrgap has just resigned as 
teacher in Putlic School No 1, at Paterson, N. J., where 
she bas taught for thirty-six years, ever since the school 
was establ'sbed. Io all that time she has only beea 
absent {rom school jor four days, 


Ferpinanpd Scnumacuer, the Prohibitionist 
candidate tor Governor of Obio, is the famous oatmeal 
king of Akron. He not only refrains from the use of 
1 qaor and tobacco himself, but he compels his employ éa, 
when about the mills, to do the same. 


General Suerman’s eldest son, who has for 
five years been studying tor the Jesuit priesthood, will 
soon leave Woodstock, Mi, where he has been for eome 
tme, aud after visiting his motber will go to to teach io 
the western prov:nce to which he belongs. 


Senator O. H. Piatt, of Connecticut, having 
been offered a large retain. og fee to take bold of the 
forthcoming parallel road lit gation, declined, on the 
ground that so long as he wag a United States Senator 
the duties of that office would require his attention. 


Victor Hvco, who is now a hale old man, rides 
every afternoon on the topo! an omnibus through Par.s. 
He likes to view the city and to chat with fellow. passen- 
gers. A few years ago he distributed about $2,000 asa 
New Year’s gift among the omnibus conductors of Paris. 


Tux virtual author of the Ober-Ammergau Pas- 
sion Play recently died in that village at the age of 
eighty-five He was a Benedictine monk named Geist- 
lich Rath Deisenberger. He was an enthusiastic lover 
of music and the religious drama; writing many religious 
plays bimeelf. 


Jupan P. Bensamin, the ex-Confederate, was 
given a most flattering farewell banquet in London a fow 
days ago. Two bundred guests were present, including 
Lord Selborne, the Lord H gh Chancellor; Lord Cole- 
ridge, the Lord Chief Justice; and Sir Heary James, the 
Attorney-general. 


W. H. Vawpersitr has added $100,000 to the 
endowment fund of the Vanderbilt Univers ty, of Nash- 
ville, Teno., making tbe total endowment +700,000, The 
annual income of this last gilt is to be applied to the eup- 
port of a technical school in connection with the Schoo} 
of Mining and Civil Engineering. 


Some time ago Dr. H. D. Coggewell, a citizen 
of Sap Francisco, Cal., publicly announced that he wouid, 
it requested, present a handsome drioking fountain to 
each of the leading cities of the country, He has already 
heard {rom several, Albany, in thie State, be ng the last, 
The fountains are said to coat $8,000 each. 


Dwicut L. Moopy, the traveling preacher, is 
busy with the affairs of bis seminary at Northfield, 
Mass. A Boston friend of the institution has just given 
him $50,000 towards a permanent endowment, aod 
segpral scholarships of $3,000 each have been founded 
recently. Mr. Moody intends to return to London in 
September. 


In order to obtain a divorce from his second 
wife that he might marry a third, Johaon Straus# bad 
to change botb bis nationality and bs religion, so that 
he is now a Hungarian and a Lutheran. His th'rd wife, 
being a Jew sh widow, bad to change her religion; but 
she will bring up the son of ber firet busband tn bis 
father’s fa:th. 


Tue rule forbidding a Prince to contract a mar- 
riage wth a woman of tulertor rank i# rigorously ob- 
served in Germany. Prince Alexander, of Wittgenstein, 
however, bas refused to allow it to stand io bis way He 
fell in love with the governess of his ch idren. Asa 
Prince, he could at best coufer upon ber only the doubt. 
ful position of a morgavatic spouse 
renounced his hereditary title, 


Mr. Mackay, the bonanza king, has purchased 
from Lord Lansdowne the famous Rembrandt portrait, 
the choicest gem of the Bowood Gallery, tor £5,00v. 
This is the pictare Thomas Moore, the poet, so greatly 
aimired, Mr. Mackay is-eleo reported to bave pur- 
chased the collection of pictures at Leigh Court, Somer- 
set, for £110,000. English copno'sseurs express great 
disgust that this charming collection, coptaioing such 
remarkable assemblage of old masters, should leave the 





country. 


He bas, therefore, 
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THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, 
A SKETCH OF ALEXANDER CAMPBELL AND HIS WorK. 

MONG the historic towns of West Virginia, Bethany, the home 
of the late Alexander Campbell, and the seat of Bethany 


College, founded by him, holds a conspicuous place as the Mecca or 
Jerusalem of 4 religious denomination which, during the past half- 














TENNESSEE.— RIGHT REV. JOS, RADEMACHER, 
BISHOP OF NASHVILLE. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY BARROWS.—SEE PAGE 343, 


century, has grown from a feeble*beginning into a strong and in- 
fluential Church. The situation of the town is romantic in the last 
degree ; hemmed in by lofty hills, crowned by forests, farms and 
farmhouses, and watered by a stream which is poetry itself, a more 
delightful site would be difficult to find even in- that State of Mag- 
nificent Views. 

Alexander Campbell, who is regarded as the leader in the 
religious movement which is known as the Church of Christ, or 
simply ‘‘ Christian Church,’’ and in some localities as the ‘‘ Church 
of the Disciples,’’ was born in County Antrim, Ireland, on the 12th of 
September, 1788. He was descended, on his mother’s side, from the 
French Huguenots, while on the paternal side bis ancestors were 
from the western part of Scotland. 

His home education was carefully attended to. Rev. Thomas 
Campbell, his father, Was a man of learning and piety, and he care- 
fully guided and insgructed: the head and heart of his eon. This, 
with a tender mother’s care, made impressions on his young mind 
which strengthened with his years, and remained with him through 
all his heroic life. He was classically educated at the University of 
Glasgow. His training in that institution was very 
thorough, and though young in years when hecom.- 
pleted the University course, he was admirably 
prepared to take the place to which his integrity 
and talents called him. 

The father preceded the son to the United States, 
the latter being in the University when Thomas 
Cam pbell sailed fur America. Completing his course 
at school in 1808, the son sailed for the United States 
‘n 1809, landing at New York in October of that year. 
From that city he proceeded to join his father, at 
Washington, Pa. 

His superior education and great power as a 
preacher soon won for him a place in the front 
rank of American logicians and pulpit orators; 
and it was not long before thousands of people, in 
distant localities even, had the opportunity to hear 
and admire him. 

Thomas Campbell was a Scotch Presbyterian, and 
his son was educated in the faith of that Church. 
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conversion, human creeds as tests of fellowship, a divided 
church, and kindred matters, the conflict opened. It was war 
in earnest. His positions were assailed from almost every 
quarter, but he did not shrink from the controversy. He 
wielded weapons both offensive and defensive, and with great 
power maintained his positions against all opponents. Becom- 
ing convinced that he had never been Scripturally baptized, 
he was, in June, 1812, immersed by Elder Matthias Luse, a 
Baptist preacher of the old Red Stone Baptist Association, 
thereby identifying himself with the great family of immer- 
sionists. 

In 1819 Alexander Campbell established the Buffalo Academy, 
which afterwards gave way for Bethany College. His career 
as an editor and publisher began in 1823, and his first period 
ical was called the Christian Baptist. By it Bethany and the 
editor became known to peoples on both sides of the ocean. 
It hewed to the line. We of to-day cannot well understand, or 
even appreciate, the excitement that publication caused in the 
religious world—both among Catholics and Protestants. Under 
the title of the Millennial Harbinger, the paper appeared in 
1830, in an enlarged form, and Mr. Campbell continued to be 
its editor and publisher till 1863. Altogether, he was the author 
of more than fifty volumes, his ‘‘ Life of Thomas Campbell,” 
“Christian System,” “Christian Baptism,’ ‘‘Popular Ad 
dresses,’’ etc,, etc., being among the number, 

He was repeatedly called to meet the opponents of his rell- 
gious views in public, oral debate. His first prominent public 
discussion was with Rev. John Walker, of the Presbyterian 
Church at Mount Pleasant, O., in 1820. This was followed, two 
years later, by a discussion with the Rev. Mr. McCalla, in Ken- 
tucky; the matter under discussion in these instances Leing 
that of Christian Baptism. His next debate was with the cele- 
brated Rationalist, Robert Owen, of Scotland. This was held 
in Cincinnati, O., in 1829, the ‘‘Evidences of Cuhristianity’’ 
being the point in debate. Next was a public debate lasting 
many days with Bishop (since Archbishop) Purcell, which was 
held in Cincinnati, and which attracted the liveliest interest 
both in Europe and America, In this the claims of the 
Catholic Church were under investigation. Again, in 1843, in 
Lexington, Ky., Mr. Campbell met in debate the Rev. N. L. Rice, 
of the Presbyterian Church. The presiding Moderator in this 
instance was Henry Clay, and that distinguished statesman 
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HOMESTEAD OF ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, NEAR BETHANY. 











ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, FOUNDER OF 
THE CHURCH. 


But Alexander Campbell was a man of investigation 
and of independent thought. And the same was 
true of his father. By both the study of the Scrip- 
tures was pursued constantly. Both were conver- 
Sant with the translations and the original. Their 
object was simply to learn precisely what the Scrip- 
tures taught. 

Alexander (as did his father) became convinced 
that many errors had crept into Protestantism. 
That there was a neparture in all the churches, of 
that time, from Primitive or New Testament Chris- 
tianity, he believed on the evidence before him. 
And that these errors could be corrected only by a 
return to the principles and practices of the Church 
established by Christ and his Apostles, he as firmly 
believed. He was not ambitious to be a leader or, 
the founder of a new religious movement; but, to 
his mind, there was a necessity for some one like a 
Luther or Wesley to call the Christian world back 
to the Holy Scriptures. He taught that the Word of 
God alone was the all-sufficient rule of faith and 
practice for the Christian world. 

On the question of baptism, the communion, 


WEST VIRGINIA.—ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, THE FOUNDER OF THE CHURCH OF 
ESTABLISHED BY HIM.—From Puorocrarus 
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paid a glowing tribute to the learning, skill and profound regard for 
the truth as Mr. Campbell understood and presented it. A large 
concourse of people, many of them coming from distant localities, 
attended this discussion, and indicated the deep interest such 
matters awakened at thattime. In all these discussions the most 
erudite and skilled of his opponents were selected to meet him; 
and, while many did not adopt his views, all admired his great 
learning, wonderful power, and his loyalty to what he regarded as 
the truth. He attracted to him many able men—men who came 
from other churches and from no church, but who, convinced by 
his logic, ‘‘ obeyed the Gospel,’”’ and entered the fleld as advocates 
of the New Testament Christianity. Among these, at an early day, 
were Walter Scott, the Haydens, Bentleys, Richardsons, Mitchells, 
and a host of others. The stream deepened and widened. It was 
not an unusual thing, especially in Ohio and Kentucky, for entire 
congregations from other churches to come en masse into what was 
then sometimes called ‘* The Reformation.”’ 

That the Church and its individual members should wear New 
Testament names. to the exclusion.of all others merely human— 
that the'Word of God should constitute the rule of faith and practice 
for the Church—that Apostolic principles and practices should take 
the place of the ecclesiastical nomenclature and of the errors which 
had fastened themselves on the churches of that day, and that all 
Christians should be united—these cardinal principles Mr, Camp 
bell taught, and, it can be said, maintained. 

The movement which began in this way, and which formulated 
into a Church, now numbers, in the United States and Dominion oi 
Canada, more than 600,000 com municants—baptized believers. There 
are numerous congregations in England and Australia and Jamaica, 
with missions in Copenhagen, Denmark; Paris, France ; Constan- 
tinople, and elsewhere. Fourteen missionaries set sail for India 
wnd the East from New York not long since. 

This people publish twelve or fifteen weekly religious news- 
papers, a large number of monthlies, a quarterly, 
Sunday-school papers, etc. Perhaps their leading 
papers in this country are the Christian Standard, 
of Cincinnati, and the Christian Evangelist, of St. 
Louis. The Commonwealth is their leading paper 
in England. In educational matters, this people 
have been as enterprising as in other regards. In 
the United States, they have (three Universities 
(Butler University, at Irvington, Ind.; Drake, at 
Des Moines, la.; and Kentucky University, at 
Lexington, Ky.); with a large number of colleges, 
seminaries, orphan schools, etc. Hiram College, 
Hiram, O.—at one time presided over by the late 
President Garfleld—is among the number. James 
A. Garfield lived and died in the ‘*‘fellowship and 
communion” of this Church. 

Bethany College is the oldest literary institution 
of this people. The college proper, which suc- 
ceeded the old Buffalo Academy, was founded in 
1840, and was presided over by Mr. Campbell until 





REV. DR. W. K. PENDLETON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE COLLEGE, 


his death in 1866. The college has suffered several 
times by fire, but the present buildings constitute 
an imposing pile. The buildings stand on a pro- 
minence overlooking the village of Bethany, and 
will accommodate five hundred students, 

Students attend this college, not only from all 
yp Amel parts of the United States, but from Europe, Aus- 
’ f tralia, and other parts of the world. The Alumni 
now number five hundred and eighty-six, many of 
whom are filling places of responsibility and trust 
in the learned professions. 

Since the death of Alexander Campbel, Bethany 
College has beon presided over by Dr. W. K. Pendle- 
ton, a gentleman of superior culture, great learn- 
ing and large experience, The mantle of the first 
President of the College could have fallen on no 
more worthy shoulders than those of Dr. Pendleton. 
As a writer and preacher he has but few equals, 
and as a presiding officer no superior. He took 
up the work where the great founder of the school 
left it, and has carried it forward successfully 
during all these years. A 

But to return to Mr. Campbell. In the Winter of 
1829-30, he was a member of the convention called 
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THE DISCIPLES, AND THE COLLEGE AT BETHANY, 
By J. H. Berry, 
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by the State of Virginia toamend her constitution. 
The convention met in Richmond. He had for his 
associates such men as ex-President James Madi- 
son, John Randolph, of Roanoke, and Chief Justice 
Marshall. President Madison, in speaking of Mr 
Cam pbell’s great abilities, as displayed in the con- 
vention, said further: “But it is as a theologian 
that Mr. Campbell must be known. It was my 
pleasure to hear him very often as a preacher of 
the Gospel, and I regard him as the ablest, most 
original and powerful expounder of the Scriptures 
I ever heard.’’ : 

Mr. Campbell made several tours of the United 
States and Canada, preaching and lecturing in the 
principal cities and towns visited. Immense audl- 
ences almost invariably greeted him—eome of his 
hearers traveling many miles for the simple pur- 

of seeing the man and listening to his words, 
© received many invitations to visit his native 
country, and having a strong desire in that direc 
tion, he, in company with Mr. Henshall, of Balti- 
more, sailed from New York for Liverpool in May, 
1847. He visited many of the principal cities and 
places of interest in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
extending his tour to Paris on the Continent. His 
“Letters from Europe,” addressed to his daughter 
Clarinda, were written during this tour, and had an 
extensive reading on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Campbell was twice married —the second 
time in 1 Fourteen children were born to him 
from these two marriages. His aged widow—Mrs. 
Selina H. Cam pbell—still survives him, as dotwo or 
three of her children. All the rest have “ passed 
over the river.”” Mrs. Campbell is a well-preserved 
lady physically and mentally —cultu and re- 
fined ; and although more than four-score years of 
age, she recently prepared and had published a 
large volume entitled, ‘Home Life of Alexander 
Campbell.” The book is a sweet and womanly 
tribute of affection to the memory of her departed 
husband.” 

It should have been stated that his father, Thomas 
Campbell, came early into the religious movement 
in which his son played so prominent a part, and 
gave the ripened wisdom of his years to its further- 
ance. He died at Bethany, January 4th, 1854, at an 
advanced age. 

Alexander Campbell's veneration for the Chris- 
tlan Sabbath—*‘ the Lord’s Day ” as he was wont to 
call it—made it a fitting day on which his eventful 
life should close. On “ Lord’s Day” night—just 
before the clock struck tbe hour of twelve, March 
4th, 1866—he rested from his labors, His remains 
were deposited in the family cemetery, not far from 
the family mansion; and for the thousands who 
visit Bethany, the feet of many of them tread the 
well-beaten path that leads to the grave of him 
“who though dead still liveth.”’ 

Outside of the village limits, and about one mile 
from the college, stands “ Bethany Mansion,” the 
homestead of Mr.Campbell. It is reached from the 
village by way of a pleasantly shaded country road 
or lane. The mansion and other buildings occupy 
a fine site, and are surrounded with stately trees, 
shrubbery and flowers. The mansion is large and 
airy, and guests from all parts of the world have 
enjoyed the hospitality, which, in a princely man- 
ner, has been dispensed in this historical dwelling. 
In this house Mr Campbell died. 

The study of Mr. Campbell, shown on the left tn 
our picture, is a small, octagonal structure, quiet 
and secluded. It is lighted from the roof, there 
‘being no windows in the walis. In it books — 

numerous and rare—are arranged on shelving. 
Here Mr. Campbell prepared many of his essays, 
Speeches, sermons, translations, etc. It was his 
‘workshop. It remains in nearly the same condi- 
‘tion as when last occupied by him. 
JESSE H BERRY. 


“THE TOUR or THE MACQN VOLUNTEERS. 


HE Macon Volunteers, of Macon, Ga., have re- 
cently made a remarkably successful tour of 
-some of the Western cities. Indeed, their recep- 
tions were exceptional in their completeness, and 
‘so full of generous cordiality that they have at- 
tracted the attention of the whole South, A corre- 
‘spondent writes us: 

“The Macon Volunteers were organized April 
:234, 1825, and served with distinction in both the 
‘Mexican and Florida wars. They were the first 
‘troops to leave their native State and present them- 
selves On Virginia soll for the defense of the Con- 
federacy. The beautiful monument to the Confed- 
erate soldiers who fell during the war, erected at 
the intersection of two of Macon’s broad streets, 
contains a marble statue of heroic size, repre- 
senting a private in the ranks of the Macon Volun- 
teers. In all, 150 men marched in their ranks at 
the outbreak of the war; seventy-one men rose to 
rank above that of captain, and only eleven of the 
160 returned. It is the descendants of these men 
and the veterans that now make up the company. 
Captain W. W. Carnes, their present commander, 
is a graduate of Annapolis, and was in the United 
States Navy at the outbreak of the war. During 
that poriod he commanded the Carnes Battery of 
Cheatham’s Division, Army of Tennessee, 80 noted 
for ite desperate fighting. Hon. Thomas Hardeman, 
Congressman-at-large for the State of Georgia, and 
Hon, Felix Corput, Mayor of Macon, with about a 
dozen other honorary members, accompanied the 
com pany on their recent tour, The Volunteers left the 
Macon depot on the 8th ultimo amidst a tremendous 
demonstration, carrying forty-one men in uniform 
from an active roll of seventy-one. Their recep- 
tions everywhere were marvels of hospitality and 
sincerity. They visited Cincinnati, Chicago, Rock- 
ford, Milwaukee, St. Louis and Memphis. Theyre. 
turned to Macon on Sunday night, June 24th, hav- 
ing traveled over 3,000 miles,’’ 
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Amertcan pork cannot get into Germany, for 
Bismarck still keeps up his “ watch on the rind.” 


Enatanp has only 140,000 residents of foreign 
birth; but, then, foreigners cannot become alder- 
men in London. ini a 

Ir you wish to accurate efine your condition 
when, very weak, say you feel as though you had 
attended a basket picnic. 

A sie straw goods concern in New York has 
failed, and it is taken as an indication of the way 
the wind blows in that business. 


An old traveler has discovered that it is a wise 
‘man who knows his own name when he sees it in 
the newspaper lists of hotel arrivals. 


A PENNSYLVANIA man still has in his possession 
the first pair of pants he ever wore. Ualike most 
- fathers, he hasn't tried to work ’em off on the boys. 


Loss of sleep, it is said, is making men small and 
puny. That is a fact. Just look at the difference in 
the physique of a delicate scholar and the robust 

' hight policeman. 
“Yes,” said the injured husband, “I would have 
, gone for the man who eloped with my wife with a 
revolver, only I couldn't bear the shame of expos- 
‘Ing my poor marksmanship.” 


War do those men run so fast this hot weather? 

Is anybody dying? No. How red their faces are! 

They will burst a blood vessel. See, they are al- 

most fainting, but they still try to run. Poor fel- 

lows! Have they just escaped from prison? No, 

my child. They have Summer cottages out of town, 
:and are merely trying to catch a train. 








‘HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
EXCELLENT RESULTS. 


Dr. J. L. Writs, Eliot, Me., says: “‘ Horsrorp’s 
igor PHosPuars gives most excellent results.” 


Something for Everything. 
Read, Mark and Inwardly Digest. 





AsuBURNHAM, Mass., Jan. 14th, 1880. 


I have been very sick over two years, and was 
given up as past cure. I tried the most skillful 
physicians, but they did not reach the worst part. 
My lungs and heart would fill up every night and 
distress me very bad. I told my children I never 
should die in peace until I had tried Hop Bitters. 
I took two bottles. They helped me very much 
indeed. I took two more; and am well. There 
was a lot of sick folks here who saw how they 
cured me, and they used them and are cured, and 
feel as thankful asI do. Mrs. Juxia G. CusHine. 


Batt_e CREEK, Micu., Jan. 3ist, 1880. 


I have used seven bottles of Hop Bitters, which 
have cured me of a severe chronic difficulty of the 
kidneys, called Bright's Disease by the doctors. 

RopNEY PEARSON. 


Wa.uenp, Kansas, Dec. 8th, 1881. 


I write to inform you what great relief I got from 
taking your Hop Bitters. I was suffering with 
neuralgia, dyspepsia, nervous debility, and woman's 
troubles. A few bottles have entirely cured me, 
and I am truly thankful for so good a medicine. 


Mrs. Martie Cooper. 


Cepar Bayou, Texas, Oct. 28th, 1882. 

I have been bitterly opposed to any medicine not 
prescribed by a physician of my choice. My wife, 
fifty-six years old, had come by degrees of disease 
to a slow sundown, and doctors failed to benefit 
her. I got a bottle of Hop Bitters for her, which 
soon relieved her in many ways. My kidneys were 
badly affected, and I took twenty doses, and found 
much relief. I sent to Galveston for more, but 
word came back, none in the market, so great is 
the demand ; but I got some elsewhere. It has re- 
stored both of us to good health, and we are duly 
grateful. Yours, J. P. Mager. 





New BLoomPiexp, Miss., Jan. 2d, 1880. 


Gents—I have been suffering for the last five 
years with a severe itching all over. I have used 
up four bottles of your Hop Bitters, and it has 
done me more good than all the doctors and medi- 
cines that they could use on or with me, I am old 
and poor, but feel to bless you for such a relief 
from your medicine and torment of the doctors. I 
have had fifteen doctors at me. One gave me 
seven ounces of solution of arsenic; another took 
four quarts of blood from me, All they could tell 
was that it was skin sickness. Now, after thege 
four bottles of your medicine, I am well, and my 
skin is well, clean and smooth as ever. 

Henry Krocue. 


KatLamazoo, Micu., Feb. 2d, 1880. 


I know Hop Bitters will bear recommendation 
honestly. All who use them confer upon them the 
highest encomiums, and give them credit for mak- 
ing cures—all the proprietors claim for them. I 
have kept them since they were first offered to the 
public. They took high rank from the first, and 
maintained it, and are more called for than all 
others combined. So long as they keep up their 
high reputation for purity and usefulness I shall 
continue to recommend them—something I have 
never before done with any other patent medicine. 
J. J. Bascock, M.D. & Druggist. 


Kanoka, Mo., Feb. 9th, 1880. 


I purchased five @ottles of your Hop Bitters of 
Bishop & Co. last Fall, for my daughter, who had 
been sick for eight years, and am well pleased with 
the Bitters. They did her more good than all the 
doctors or medicine she has taken, and have made 
her perfectly well and strong. 

Wr.1um T. McCiurs. 


GREENWICH, Feb. 11th, 1880. 
Hop Bitter Co. : Sirs—I was given up by the doc- 
tors to die of scrofula consumption. Two bottles 
of your Bitters cured me. They saved my life, and 
I am grateful. LeRoy BREWER. 


Lone Jack, Mo., Sept. 14th, 1879. 
I have been using Hop Bitters, and have received 
great benefit from them for liver and kidney com- 
plaint and malarial fever. They are superior to all 
other medicines. P. M. BaRNEs, 


CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 28th, 1879. 


My better-half is firmly impressed with the idea 
that your Hop Bitters is the essential thing tomake 
life happy. _B. Pors, Secretary Plain Dealer Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, Itu., Sept. 3d, 1880. 
Gents—I have been taking your Hop Bitters and 
received great help from them. I will give you my 
name as one of the cured sufferers. Yours, 
Mrs. Mary F. Starr. 


GRENADA, Miss., Nov. 8d, 1879. 


My daughter, now a young mother, is using your 
Hop Bitters, and is greatly pleased with the benefi- 
cial effects on herself and child. 

D. D. Moors, Proprietor New South. 


Pavu.pine, Onto, Feb. 2d, 1880. 
Gents—Have used two bottles of Hop Bitters in 
my family, and think them the best medicine ever 
made. Groreg W. Portrsr, Banker. 


Beware! of the vile, poisonous whisky bit. 
ters with the word “ Hop” in their name, sold 
in violation of the U. S. Law, by evil-doers on 
the credit of Hop Bitters—the best of medi- 
cines, which have a green cluster of hops on 
the white label, and sold by all druggists and 





the Hop Bitters M'f'g Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


EXTENSIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


Have been completed by which we are enabled to 
supply the Compounp Oxygen for use to any 
extent, and to all Foy of the our, giving at 
the same time the right of free consultation by letter 
during the time a patient may be using the Treatment. 
Every case submitted to us will be carefully con- 
sidered. Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its 
a and results, with reports of cases 
and full information, sent free. Drs. STARKEY & 
Pa.en, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philad’a, Pa. 





STRANGER (with large pay) : nad | oar. have Fa 
malaria in this section?” Fresh Hotel Clerk; “ Yes, 
sir; yes, sir. We have everything for the comfort 
of—{Landlord takes him one side}. Oh, of course 
we haven't malaria right here in this hotel; but in 
the hotel opposite it rages terribly.”” Clerk wonders 
why the stranger hurriedly leaves the resort. 





Sxrmsxy men. “ Wetzs’ Heatta RENEWER” re- 
stores health and vigor; cures Dyspepsia, Impo- 
tence. $1. -__- 

Tue semi-annual statement of the Travetens In- 
SURANCE Company of Hartford, which appears in 
another column of this paper, falls into line with all 
its predecessors in increase of business, in larger 
assets and in greater security for policy holders. In 
all the points which make business growth and 
strength, the Trave.ers show steady and continu- 
ous increase. Its payments of losses, amounting in 
the aggregate to nearly eight and a half millions of 
dollars, and its present surplus of nearly a million 
and three-quarters, as regards policy holde 
demonstrate that the patrons of the TravELers ge 
what they pay for—real insurance. 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE, 
THE BEST OF ALL HAIRDRESSINGS, 


Ir allays irritation, removes all tendency to dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries 
in the ages onan, thus promoting a 
and healthy wth of hair. Its effect upon the 
glossiness and richness of the hair is such as can- 
not be surpassed. 

Burner's FLavorine Extracts are the best. 


BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGANS. 


A $450 Onean for $125. This special offer is made 
to our readers only, and should be taken advantage 
of without delay. The well-known reputation of 
Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, N. J.,is a 
sufficient guarantee of the reliability of the instru- 
ments advertised in another column. 


Strxerme frritation, inflammation, all Kidney and 
rinary Complaints, cured by “ Bucnu-Pama.” $1. 


Tae New Yore anv Laxe City Mintne Company 
in Colorado, whose advertisement appears in an- 
other part of this paper, have reduced the price of 
their stock to thirty cents on the dollar, in order to 
raise immediately sufficient funds to complete 
rai ments to take out the ore in paying 
uantities. There needs but a small amount to be 
isposed of to attain this result, and but a limited 
number of shares will be sold at this figure. The 
stock will then be at once advanced to par. It is 
now assessable, and there is not a dollar due by the 
Company to “7 ee. The title of the Company 
to their mines is indisputable, full searches having 
been :made by the counsel of the Company 
Chauncy Shaffer, Esq., and all formalities required 
by law have been complied with. The Trustees 
are confident, and have the assurances of experts 
also, that iy 4 will be able to pay a seven per cent. 
dividend on the par value of the stock. 


WHAT HORSEMEN WANT. 


A Good Reliable Horse Liniment and Condi- 
tion Powders. 


Such are to be found in Dr. Tobias’s Horse Liniment, 
in pint bottles, and Derby Condition Powders. 


FROM COLONEL D. McDANIEL, 


Owner of Some of the Fastest Running Horses 
in the World. 

JEROME PaRK, June 2ist. 
This is to certify that I have used Dr. Tobias’s 
Venetian Horse Liniment and Derby Condition 
Powders on my racehorses and found them to give 
ect satisfaction. In fact, they have never failed 
cure any ailment for which they are used ; the 
Liniment when rubbed in by the hand never blisters 
or takes the hair off ; it has more penetrative quali- 
ties than any other I have tried, which I suppose is 
the great secret of its success in curing sprains. 
The ingredients from which the Derby Powders are 
made have been made known to me Dr. Tobias. 

They are perfectly harmless. D. McDanie.. 


The Family Liniment is 25 cts. and 50 cts., the 
horse, 90 cts. in pint bottles. The Derby Powders, 


2% cts. a box. 
G2 Sold by all druggists. Depot, 42 Murray 
Street. cmntlnatinnsne 


CaswELu, Massgy & Co.’s Rum anp Quinine for 
the hair. eely acknowledged the leading prepa- 
ration for the growth of the hair. 1,121 Broadway, 
578 Fifth Ave., and Newport, R.L 


Wetus’ “ Rove on Corns.” 15c. Ask for it. 
Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions, 


Do nor forget to add to your Lemonade or Soda 
ten drops of ANeosTuRA BITTERS. It imparts a de- 
licious Bavor and prevents all Summer Diseases. 
Be sure to get the genuine ANeostuRa, manufac- 
tured by Dr. J. G. B. SizezRrt & Sons. 


Srruer & Co., at Nos. 739 and 741 Broadway, are 
now offering for home adornment rare old Tapes- 
tries, Marbles, Bronzes, Sévres, Dresden, Berlin 
and Oriental Porcelain, gems of cabinet-work, an 
a large line of Silverware, suitable for wedding and 
other gifts. ; 


How to make ae yearly profit with 12 hens; 45 
medals awarded. Inventor, Pror. A. CorseErTt, 
7 Warren St., New York. Particulars sent free. 





“T can not only recall each panoramic view that 
I saw, but I can have my friends share with me, 
for I carried with me a Tourist Camera. How for- 
tunate it was that I learned, through a perusal of 
the book given away by the Scovitt M’¥’e Co., of 
New York, how easily finished pictures could be 
made; and that I procured one of their reliable 
outfits!” Established in 1802, and having a reputa- 
tion at stake as makers of photographic apparatus, 
the guarantee which the Scovitn Company give 
may depended upon. 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE, 
A Specific for Dyspepsia. 


Sold by all Druggists, 25 cts. per box. Sent by mail. 
J.N. Locman & Co., Broadway, cor. 8th St., N. Y. 





Hatrorp Sauce is conceded the standard relish. 
Halford Sauce improves every dish by its addition. 


“ Use Redding’s Russia Salve.” 








9 5 Imported design Chromo Cards for 1883, name 
on, 10c. Quality not quantity. Warranted best 
sold. Bonanza for agts. Fred L. Jones, Nassau, N.Y. 








Large Chromos, new & pretty as ever published 
40 name on, 10c. Vann & Co., New Haven, Conn. 


** I owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauly 
‘to the 
CUTICURA 





Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 
ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 


Leng | Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and 
Infantile Humors cured by the Curicura REMEDIFs. 
Curicuna RESOLVENT, the new blood purificr, 


Cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
ee Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scaip, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet > repared from CuTicuR,, is indis- 
ble ng Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curicuns REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers, 
id everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Porrer Drue@ AND CHEMI- 
oa Co., Boston, Mass. 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal! 
ee after ont ay Te in the world. 
Sate: x for . BELLC ERS, 
porter fine Human Hair Goods. 
817 Sixtn AvENUE, New Yorx. 


50 Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10c. Sam- 
ple Book, 25c. F. M. Suaw & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











CRATEFUL—~ COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Ne aw has provided 
our breakfaat-tables with a delicately flavored bey- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette. 

Made sim y with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only . and D.) labeled. 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homaoratuic CuEmIsTs, 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


OTe TELLS ALL ere 
“ore RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, GRAVEL, DIAHETES. 
The celebrated Vegetal French Salicylates, only 
harmless specifics scientifically acknowledged, re- 
lieve at once; cure within four days. Box, $1, t- 
paid. Beware! the genuine has red seal and signa- 
ture of L. A. Panis & Co., only agents for the U. 8. 
Send stamp for pamphlet and references. Authentic 
proofs furnished at oflice. 


102 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 











4 Gold & Silver Chromo Cards,no 2 alike, with name 
10c. postpaid. G.L Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


LL BOARDERS SAVED TROUBLE.—Lists 
best houses and furnished apartments FREE; 
SOUTHERN FAMILIES SUITED IMMEDIATELY ; 
private families, boarding-houses ; fine opportuni- 
ties filling. COUNTRY BOARD,.—AIl seeking moun- 
tain, lake, seaside, farm board supplied. Reliable 
lists, prices and particulars, saving correspondence 
and trouble. Country private families. Boarding- 
houses procured boarders quickly. New York, 
BROOKLYN AND CouNnTRY BoaRDING AGENCY, 27 
Union Square. Established 1882, 


1 New Srrizs: Gold Beveled Edge ant 

D Chromo Visiting Cards. fnest quality 

largest variety and lowest prices, 5 A 
ne 8 


hromos with name, 10c., @ presen 
witheach order. Uuinton Bros. & Co., Clintonville, Conn., 


ASTHMA & HAY FEVER 


THEIR CAUSE & CURE. 
KNIGHT’S NEW TREATISE sent free. 
Address L. A. KNIGHT, 15 E. Third St., CINCINNATI, O. 


[* PAYS to sell our Fine Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Circulars free. The Harper Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 





















WE GIVE THIS RING 






12 Gilt, Bevel Photo Cards, 
name & pictureon, 50c, 







a 
we 4s ntee 
EATON & 







with name, for $1. 





Sample ecardsfree 
QUT. THIS OUT. “ovre 
1 Pocketbook, 100 Autograph Selections, 15 


pleasant games, 1 package comic cards, 5 photos 
of actresses, 1 gay little book containing 14 spicy 
pictures, 12 funny scenes, 10 samples that will bring 
you in more money in one week than anything else 
you ever done. All the above will be sent free by 
mail for 10 cents, silver, 3 lots for 25cents. MAGNET 
PUBLISHING CO., 9 Warren Street, New York. 


Fistt Piize Medal. Manufacturer of 
Vienna, C. WEIS, i Pipes, 
187% Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free, 
399 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factories, 69 Walker St.,and Vienna. 
Raw meerschaum & amber for sale. 


OPIUM = MORPHINE HABIT 


Cured Painlessly, 


By special prescription at your own home, and no 
publicity. Address, 














DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Indiana. 
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Summer Resorts. 


eee = 


MANHANSET HOUSE. 


SUFFOLK Co., N.Y. 
NOW OPEN. 

This quiet and shady seaside resort is delightfully 
situated on Shelter Island, 95 miles east of N. Y. 
citv. Aeceessible by the L. I R. R. from New York 
ind by steamers daily from and to New Landon 
ind Hartford, Conn. Excellent yachting, rowing, 
fishing, bathing and driving. 

WILSON & CHATFIELD, Prop’s. 
66 QUMMER TOURS via THE GREAT LAKES,” 
» To the Yellowstone National Park. 
For copies address, 
1. Pp. CARPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 








Lake Superior Transit Company, Buffalo, N.Y. | 











HWJOHNG’ | 


ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 





NEW YORK 


—AND 


LAKE CITY 
Mining Company 


A prominent engineer, who is well acquainted 
; with mines in all parts of Colorado, was recently 
| invited to examine the property of this Company. 
He gave it as his opinion—and he is perfectly dis- 
interested—that this property is the richest he had 
ever seen, and that it is worth five million dollars, 

The property of this Company consists of the 
GoLDEN Eacie and Lookout Lopgs, and Kirry 
Corpes tunnel site, situated two miles south of 
Lake City, Hinsdale County, Colorado, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the well-known mines 
**Golden Mammoth,” ‘‘ Golden Wonder,” on the 
Northeast, and ** Texas Boy,” ** Belle of the East,” 
‘Belle of the West,” on the Southwest. The 
** Lookout” is a very large lode, over thirty feet 





Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 


H. W. Johas M'T'g Co, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 


We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Electro- 
Voltaic Belts and other Electric Appliances to 
MEN suffering from Nervous Debility, Lost Vi- 
tality, and Kindred Troubles. Also for Rheu- | 
matism, Liver and Kidney Troubles, and many | 
other diseases. Speedy cures guaranteed. Illus- 
trated Pamphlet free. Address, 

VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


* 








sigus; isird, rioral, Gold bunel, German, French- 
Italian and Oriental Views, summer, winter, moon, 
light and marine scenes, all in beautiful colors on superfine 
enameled board, with yournamein fancy script type, 10e, A 3 
page illustrated Premium List — with — a Agente 

re 50 per cent. Full particulars and samples for 3c. stamp. 
make OY XTON PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn | 





Y O 

Printed on 5V bL.xtra large Chromos in 9 color 

(xxx board) French & Swias Florals, Motto, Re- 
membrance & Verse Cards, in fancy script type, 

10c, 14 packs &1.00 or 25 Gold Bevel Edge Carda, 10c. Our 

Beautiful bound Sample Album for 1883 with I}lust’d Premium List, 

reduced Price List, &e.,25c S&S. M. FOOTE, Northford, Ct. 










$7) a week. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address, Trug & Co., Augusta, Me. 


WALL PAPER, 


Decorate and Beautify your Homes, Offices, ete, 


QUAINT, RARE and CURIOUS PAPERS by 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 
CLOSE FIGURES givenon LARGE CONTRACTS. 
If you intend to sell your house, paper it, as it 
will bring from $2,000 to $3,000 more after having 

been papered. 

Samples and Book on Decorations mailed free. 
Hi. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
Makers and Importers, 

124 and 126 W. 33d Street, 

NEW YORK. 





Near Broadway, 





plendid !50 latest style chromo cards, name on,10c. 
Premium with 3 pks. E. H. Pardee, New Haven, Ct. 


HOW TO WIN AT CARDS, DICE, &c. 
ASURE THING 1 Sent Free to 
Anyone.—I manufacture and keep 
constantly on hand every article used by 
the sporting bev ag tm | to WIN with in 
games of chance. Send formy mammoth 
circular. Address, FRANK SUYDAM, 
65 and 67 Nassau Street, New York City. 


IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co., Cleveland, O. 


POCKET BOOK FREE 


to all who cut this out and mail it to us with 10 cts. silver, for 
& sample box of goods that will enable you to earn plenty of mon- 
ey. An article as staple as flour; used by everybody. This liberal 
offer is made simply to advertise our goods. 

W. H. SIZER, 7 & 9 Warren Street, New York City, 


PE ione develops and restores strength 
RFEZ and youth. $1. MepicaL InstI- 
: = TUTE, P. O. Box 1850, Boston. 

HORSMAN’S CELEBRATED 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 































E.1. Horsman, 
80 & 82 William Street., New York. 


LAWN TENNIS. 





STAMP FOR ISTRATE 
: OVERMAN WHEELC 
ame HARTFORD, CT. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$9 to $20 Address, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’s Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without re- 
striction from exercise or labor. 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable 
proofs from distinguished professional gentlemen, 
clergymen and merchants, of his successful prac- 
tice and popularity therefrom, throughout this 
country and the West Indies. The afflicted should 
read it and inform themselves. It is illustrated 
with photographic likenesses of extremely bad 
cases before and after cure, and mailed to those 
who send 10e. 











| wide, and carries two kinds of mineral, of which 


assays by Professor Pease (a reliable authority) 
give 195 ozs. of gold and 17 ozs. of silver to the ton, 
of the coin value of $4,050; and the other, a lower 
grade, running above $100 of gold, silver and 
copper. 

The Capital Stock of the Company consists of 
500,009 dollars, shares of $10 each. To obtain ready 
means to more fully develop the Mine, the Com. 
pany will dispose of a limited number of shares at 
$3 each. Subscriptions will be received at the 
Office of the Company, No. 24 Park Place, Room 23, 
where all information respecting the Company and 
the property can be obtained, or from any of the 
Trustees. 


JACOB LEWIS, Pres't. 
HENRY J. RUGGLES, Sec’y. 


CHAUNCEY SHAFFER, 

SILAS B. DUTCHER, 

GARDNER Q. COLTON, >) Trustees, 
HENRY J. RUGGLES, 

JACOB LEWIS, 


OFFICE: 
24 PARK PLACE, Room 23. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HAtLetT & Co., Portland, Me, 








Mothers and Babies Made Happy! 


By using STEIN- 
BACH'S New Pat- 
ent Adjustable 
COACH, 
and CRADLE! 
with PAVILION 
TOP, Telescopin 
Handle, New anc 
as paint Safe WHEEL-LOCK- 
ERE ING DEvICcE,_RE- 
j VERSIBLE HAIR 
CUSHION. and other 
decided Improve- 
ments 
SALUTARY KeE- 
FoRM _in BABY 
COACHES! 
SEAT INSTANTLY 
TRANSFORMED into 
a BED! 


ff 





ABY RAISING MADE FAS\! ; 
TNEANTS NOT TORTURED WHEN FALLEN 
ASLEEP WAILE SEATED! 


NOT OVERHEATED ON FEATHER BEDS! 

Never DISTURBED in their SLUMBER! 

PROTECTION against ALL CONTINGENCIES! 

every Coach WARRANTED for ONE YEAR! 

BEsT MATERIAL and WORKMANSHIP! 

NoneSuPERIOR! None more PRACTICAL! 

Can be used Rd hy — inthe YKaR! 

‘ strated List, address 

aetinel GEO. P. STEINBACH, 
Patentee and Manufacturer Baltimore. Ma. 


PILES 


Cured without the use of the knife, powder or salve. 
Patient suffers no pain. No charges until cured. 
Consultation free. Write for references. Dr. A. A. 
CORKINS, 11 East 29th St. Office hours 10 to 4, 


SQ (C. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO, 
{ Reters to all Chicago. | 














A sampleorder by express 
of thetinest candyin America) 
will besentto any addressfor| 
$1, $2, $3, or 35. Put up} 
in handsome boxes, suitable 
for presents. Try itonce. | 


Senn 


ANDY. 


R. E. C. WEST’S Nerve and Brain Treatment 
a guaranteed cure for Involuntary Weakness, 
Softening of the Brain, Wakefulness, caused by 
over-exertion of the brain. Each box contains one 
month’s treatment. $1 a box, or six boxes for $5; 
sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. With 
each order received by me for six bottles, accom- 
panied with $5, I will send the purchaser my writ- 
ten guarantee to refund the money if the treat- 
ment does not effect a cure. Guarantees issued 
only by A. J. DITMAN, Chemist, 
BROADWAY AND BARCLAY STREET, NEw York. 














HAMMERLESS| 
GUN 


Safest, Simplese 
and Best Gun in the 
world. Ask your dealer to show 
them to you. Made by HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, * 
Worcester. Mass. Also manufacturers of Americxn Double Action Revolver. 








ATTEN TIOW! 
Send 2 cts. silver or stamps, and receive a little 
book containing 15 interesting pictures, amusing. | 





OFFICE, 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


M. CARL, 281 Park Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





perfect. 


harmless, It 








SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE.. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
ant adjunct to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. With 
this essential a lady appears handsome, even if her features are not 


The most import- 


Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin;- 
should lose no time in procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirel¥ 
has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health o 
New York City, and pronounced entirely free from any material iti- 
jurious to the health or skin. 

Over twe million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, 
and in every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 
desire to be beautiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial. 
and be convinced of its wonderful efficacy. 

Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price, 9¢. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John St., New York, 


Ladies, if you 





ANCHOR LINE 


; U. S. Mail Steamships 
2 Sail from New York every SATURDAY for 
Glasgow, via Londonderry, 
From Pier No, 20, North River, New York: — 
Devonia, July 14,12 M. | Ernropra, July 28, Noon. 
Circassia, July 21,6 A.M. | ANcuorta, Aug. 4, 6 A.M. 
Cabin passage, $60 to $80. Second cabin, $40. 
Steerage, outward, $28; prepaid, $21. 


LIVERPOOL & QUEENSTOWN SERVICE. 


From Pier 41, North River, New York. 





Citr om ROME. ...- 2.60 Sails July 14, Aug. 18, Sept. 22. 
BELGRAVIA . ......0:- Sails July 21, Aug. 25, Sept.29. 


FURNESSIA........ ....Sails Aug. 4, Sept. 8, Oct. 13. 
Cabin passage, $60 to $100, according to accommoda- 
tions. Second cabin and Steerage as above. 

Anchor Line Drafts issued at lowest rates are paid 
free of charge in England, Scotland and eae. 

For Passage, Cabin Plans, Book of Tours,ete. apply 
to HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green. 


Toma Line Royal Mail Steamers, 


For QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL. 





Crry oF BERLIN........Saturday, July 7, 6:30 A.M. 


City or Paris.... ..... Thursday, July 12, 10 A.M. 
City oF CHESTER....... Saturday, July 21, 5:30 A.M. 
City oF MONTREAL.....Thursday, July 26, 9 A.M. 


City oF BERLIN........ Saturday, Aug. 11, 10:30 A.M. 


From Pier 41, N. R., foot of Leroy St. 
Cabin Passage, $80 and $100. Intermediate, $40. 
Steerage, $28; prepaid, $21. 
For passage, etc., apply to 
THE INMAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED), 
Nos. 31 and 33 Broadway, New York. 











UL STOVE. 


16 inches of Flame. 


2 Cents an Hour. 





2% No Smoke—No Smell. 
Stands every Test. 
23> PAMPHLETS FREE. 


Highest Prize at Cincinnati in 1882, 








°OTET2” Tubular 


| T {56 FULTON STREET, New York. 
R. E. E 9 (25 LAKE STPEET, Chicago. | 


| $4.00. 





oe 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


', Bond 
© pet ct, Imperial Austrian 1008, Gor't Bond, 
Issue of 1860. 

These Bonds are guaranteed by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Austria, and bear interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, 

They are redeemed in two drawings annually, in 
which 100 large premiums of 

60,000, 10,000, 5,000, 
etc., florins are drawn. , f 

Every Austrian 5 per cent. 100-florin bond which 
does not draw one of the larger premiums must be 
redeemed with at least 

120 Florins, 
As there are no blanks, and every bond must draw 
something. 

The next drawing takes place on the 

ist of August, 18832, 
And every bond bought of us on or before the 1st 
of August is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that day. Country or- 
ders sent in Registered Letters, and inclosing. $5, 
willsecure one of these bonds for the next drawing. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, 


address 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
207 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Fulton Street, New York CITY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 
N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this 
in FRANK LEsLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


WITH 





Agents Wanted. 
“TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Serap Pictures. 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A MONTH, Ag’ts wanted. 90 best sell- 
$ 9 5 0 ing articles in the world. 1 sample free. 
‘Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


vee ~~ 








Wee and Young Men wishing to 
earn $1 to $3 every day quietly at their homes; 
work furnished ; sent by mail; no canvassing; no 
stamps required for reply. Please address EpDwARD 
F. Davis & Co., 58 South Main St., Fall River, Mass. 








Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884. 
Send lvc. tor 50 Chromo Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agents say- “Your cards 
sell best.’’ Large Sample Book and full 
* | outfit 25c, Quickest returns. Give us atrial 
order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct, 








$$$ 


Elegayt Hand Bouquet, Pond Lily, Horseshoe, 
Lily ot the Valley, etc., Cards, name on, 10 cts. 
Sample Book free with $1 order. 
Star Carp Co., Clintonville, Ct. 





MARION HARLAND’S 


NEW STORY, 


“JUDITH”: 


A CHRONICLE OF OLD VIRGINIA, 


JUST BEGUN IN 


THE CONTINENT 
Illustrated Weekly Magazine. 


MARION HARLAND is a genuine American 


| author, whom life abroad has only made riper and 


richer in thought, and more earnest in her devo- 
tion to her native land, whose life she does not 
regard as designed simply to furnish a counterfoil 
to foreign perfectibility. The unlovely sides of 
the old Southern life have so often been painted, 
that it is well that a loving hand should trace its 
brighter features. 

In “Judith” the author describes the land of her 
birth, and portrays the scenes and society in which 
her girlhood was passed. 

“The domestic life of this region is ranidly 
changing ; and this record of its picturesque phases 
from a woman whose faculty for observation and 
skill in narrative are well known, will possess 
much interest.”"—New York Tribune. 

The story will be illustrated by W. L. Sheppard 
apd A. B. Frost. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, 


THE CONTINENT, 
Now better than ever, may be had: 

1. From the beginning of “‘Judith” until Feb. 1, 
1884, for $2; or, 

2. From the beginning of ‘* Judith” until Jan. 1, 
1884, with back numbers from Jan. 1, 1883, for $3. 

3. From the beginning of ‘‘ Judith” until Jan. 1, 
1884, with Judge Tourgée’s last novel, ‘* Hot Plow- 
shares’ (610 pages, illustrated), for $3. 

4. From the beginning of “Judith” until Jan. 1, 
1884, with back numbers from Jan. 1, 1883, hand- 
somely bound in silk cloth, for $3.50. 


5. For one year, beginning with any number, for 


6. For one year, with Judge Tourgée’s “ Hot 
Plowshares,” for $4.50. 





ADDRESS, 


The Continent f5< 

. Cor. ELtevewtH ano 3 Ve 
CHESTNUT STs, x 

PHILA., PA. 





The Scientific 


COFFEE aid TEA MAKER 


Is an entirely new and simple process for extracting 
all the strength of coffee and tea without boiling, 
and retaining all the aroma. It is a revelation to 
lovers of choice tea and coffee, It saves one third, 
and the beverage is delightful. It is very simple to 
use, is very cheap, and, for the small sizes, can be 
sent to any part of the United States by mail. 
Address, for circular, 


PERFECT HATCHER CO., 
Elmira, N.Y. 
NV AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops 


the bust. Warranted sure and safe. Price, $1. 
Mepicat Institute, P.O. Box 1850, Boston, Mass. 

















4 ENTS WANTED (retatters) 
Lay AGE every JANTED the Union 
to sell the 








A 10c. Smoke for 5c. 
‘a S.. HAVANA FILLED. 
au etailers save one profit. 
LODE Sample lot of 25 deliv- 
PO ag he <= ered fe gny art st Se 
4 See U.S. for $1, Send forour 
AYN SSS terms, etc. SCHNULL & 

0 en. ~~ KRAG, Indianapolis, Ind. 
va"Smokers! Send us youraddress. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 


Has, for over twenty years, not only maintained ite: 
ee: but has been constantly increasing ; and 
t is at present, in all respects, far ahead of all its 
contemporaries, and unrivaled as a family journal, 
story paper and home friend. It, in fact, occupiesa 
field which no other journal attempts to fill, and isin 
all respects a decidedly unique publication, appeal- 
ing to all classes and all tastes. The contents em- 
brace healthy fiction, attractive novels, sketches,. 
novelettes, narratives, adventures, etc., ete., and is 
thus, from week to week, a library for a household 
that forms a perfect museum of attractions, the 
illustrations being of the highest character. There 
are sixteen pages, eight of which are beautifully 
embellished. 

Published every Monday, price 10 cents. Annuah 
subscription, $4, postpaid. 
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TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn,, July 1, 1883. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, $600,000. 
ASSETS. 

Real Estate. 

Cash on Hand and in Bank 


Loans on Bond & Mortgage, Real Estate.2, 


$730,490.30 
239,844.78 


Interest on Loans, accrued but not due. 59,736.88 
Loans on Collateral Security 374,978.05 | 
Deferred Life Premiums. . 84,830.78 
Prem’s due and unreported on Life Pol’s 50,645.71 
United States Government Bonds 268,000.00 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. 545,693.00 
Railroad Stocks and Bonds ..1,449,580.00 
Bank Stocks - 804,892.00 
Miscellaneous Stoe ks ‘and Bonds 72,500.00 


Total Assets &6,977,234.28 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Department 

Reserve for Reinsurance, Accident Dep 

Claims ons re d and not due, and all 
other Liabilities..... Pipes 


Total Liabilities 


$4,299,351.20 
633,274.30 
328,529.00 
.. 5,261,154.50 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders..#1, 716,079.78 | 


STATISTICS TO JULY |, 1883. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 


Whole number of Life Policies in force 13,885 
Amount Life Insurance in force. ..®23,82 
Paid Policy-holders in Life Dep't... 2,532,081.67 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Whole number Accident Policies written 
Whole number Accident Claims paid 93,324 
Whole am’t Accident Claims paid. .&5,917,566.49 


Total Losses paid, both Dep'ts .88,449,648.16 
President. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass't Sec’y. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary 
EDWARD VY. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies. 
J.B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 173 Broadway. 
__R.M. JOHNSON, Manager. — 





BEETHOVEN 


2'7 STOPS 
10 SETS REEDS, 







ORGANS. 


peg amomETs. 
Price only $125 


» Really worth $450 if com- 
red with other makers’ 
catalogue prices. Bas 
rgans for only 
| = Special bargains 

on Organs and Pianofortes, 
| Send for TALO er price & 


CATALOGUE | 


great inducements offered 
VISITORS WELCOME 
free coach meets trains, five 
dollar s allowed fortraveling 
ie) expenses, whether you bay 
or not you are welcome aby- 
way to visit the largest 
Organ Works in existence. 
* oe apie a every 10 min- 
ss or call upon 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, WASHINGTON,  WEW JERSEY, 


LAAT UA AA 
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SUMMER EXCURSIONS AT LW RATES 


Fat River Line—Steamers Pilgrim and Bristol. 


NEwport L me—Steamers Newport & Old Colony. | 


From Pier 28, N. R., foot of Murray Street. 


Newport, Martha’ s Vineyard, Nantucket, Isles of 
Shoals, Old Orchard Beach, Mount Desert, Moose- 
head and Rangeley Lakes, White Mountains, Sara 
toga, Niagara Falls, Montreal. Quebec, etc., ete. 

Send for list of Fall River Line Tours and e opy 
of “ OLp PLAcEs AND NEw Propte,” containing list 


of seashore hotels and boarding-houses. Free on | 
application. GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
P. 0. | Box 152, New York. 








RASOWMS Garadaaag { ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE 
A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Suites. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 
Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 
G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 





8. E. 


a, 


296,542.78 | 


903,052 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLU 


STRATED NEWSPA PER. 








[Jury 14, 1883, 
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E J Denning & Co 


SUCCESSORS TO 


5,452.00 | 


\A.T. STEWART & CO. 


| (RETAIL). 


' Announce that during the month 
of JULY they will CONTINUE 
their SALES on the same basis of 
REDUCTIONS now prevailing in 
all their departments. 





| 
| PARASOLS. 


They have just PURCHASED at a great sacrifice a 
| MANUFACTURER’S STOCK of fine PARASOLS, made 
{ this seagon, which they place on sale at PRICES FAR 

BELOW any offering of similar goods ever BEFORE 
MADE in this market. Among the lot will be found : 

60 BLACK SATIN, LINED, AT $1.85; WORTH 

| FULLY $3.25. 


100 FANCY BROCADED SILK, LINED, $2.50; 
GOOD VALUE AT $5.00. 

100 FANCY SATIN, LACE TRIMMFD, $3.75 3 
WORTH $6.50. 





60 FANCY BROCADED SILK, WITH KNOTED SILK 
FRINGE, $3.753 ORIGINAL PRICE, $18.00. 

ALSO, 200 HANDSOME %6-INCH ALL--ILK UM- 
BRELLAS AT $2.85 3 KEDUCED FROM $5.00. 


Imported Embroidered Robes. 


150 EMBROIDERED INDIA MULL ROBES AT FROM 
$4.75 TO $8.75 EACH ; NEVER BEFORE SOLD 
FOR LES: THAN FROM $14.00 TO $18.00. 

200 SATINE ROBES, EMBROIDERED IN WHITE AND 
SELF COLORS, AT FROM $6.50 TO $9.00; 
NEVER BEFORE SOLD FOR LESS THAN FROM 
$14.50 TO $18.00. 


Thisisby far the most elegant and 
desirable lot of Robes we have of- 
\fered this season, and affords a 
|rare opportunity of securing a 
| superb, stylish costume at a price 
/scarcely equal to the cost of em- 
| broidering the material. 





HEREAFTER ALL DRYGOODS BOUGHT OF Us, 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT TEE LOWEST PRICES 
}IN THE CITY, WILL BE DELIVERED AT ANY 


ACCESSIBLE PART OF THE UNITED STATES, FREE 
| OF ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR 
| SAMPLES WILL HAVE OUR PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION, 


| Broadway, 4th | Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


ERI 


RAILWAY 


(N.Y., L. E. and W. Railroad.) 
THE LANDSCAPE ROUTE OF AMERICA. 


Short, direct route between New York and all 
points West. Double Tracks, Steel Rails, 
Pullman Cars, Westinghouse Air- 
brakes, Speed, Safety, 
Comfort. 
N. ABBOTT, General Pass. .. Agent, NEW YORK. * 















































A GOVERN MENT WAIF., 





THAT ‘“‘KNOWLEDGE IS POWER”’ 


NEEDS NO DEMONSTRATION, AND HE WHO 
BY EXPERIENCE KNOWS THE VALUE OF TAR- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT DOES NOT 
NEED TO BE TOLD THAT HE HAS IT WITHIN 
HIS POWER TO WARD OFF FEVERS, BILIOUS 
ATTACKS, HEADACHES, AND ALL THE ILLS 
ARISING FROM A DISORDERED STOMACH, 
LIVER OR BOWELS. A TEASPOONFUL IN A 
GLASS OF WATER, BEFORE EATING, ACTS 
LIKE A CHARM, AND NO ‘WISE MAN WILL BE 
WITHOUT IT. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTsS. 


You WILLNEVERM SS. 


If you Travel with a \ 






1,000 Made Daily. 


proeny reliable 
TIMEKEEPER, 
by mail, post- 
age paid, for 


The Watch is guaranteed in 
every respect, Liberal discount to clubs and trade, 
E. H. BROWN, Wholessle and Retail! Dealer in 
Watches and Jewelry, 14 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
City. sar Refer by permission to FRANK LESLIE’S, 


Paillard’ 








ARE THE BEST. 


They are the only ones that are sold by first*class 
dealers the ne dover. Send 3 cents for circular. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


The B. & O. _ 


THE PICTURESQUE LINE OF AMERICA. 
Solid trains through without change. New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington to Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis and Chicago. The Baltimore & Ohio 
is the only route between the East and West via 
Washington. Secure copy of “ Pictu RESQUE B. & O., 
the finest illustrated work ever issued in this coun- 
try. Through Sleepers, Dining Cars, Parlor Cars. 
W. M. CLEMENTS, Master of Transportation. 
Cc. K. LORD, General Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Md, 





Alt Seaside, Lake and Mountain Retreats, just 
out, with illustrations and maps. Describes 400 
towns and 3,000 hotels and boarding-houses. Price 
25c., postpaid. AMERICAN SumMER Resort DIRE 
tory, Hawkins & Co., Publishers, 5 Murray Street, 
New York; or Elevated Railw ay. 










CARDS, 
ete. 
F Ess, $3 

Large sizes for circulars, etc., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money-making, young or 
=a Old. Everything easy ; printed instruc- 
[mel he ~h 2 stamps for Catalogue of 

; sikeys Cards, etc., to the fac- 
fecy. KE EY & CO.. Meriden, Conn. 


















SPENCERIA 


Finid 





Writing 





Is made in England. of the finest chemicals known. 


Combines three qualities- —fluidity, color and dura 
bility. Specimen of writing sent on application. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co,, 


753 Broadway, New York. 


























POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of: purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low to chest 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold ‘a i n 
cans. Royau BAKING PownvER Co., 106 Wall St., N 








CHANGE in TARIFF, 
-Popular Prices, 


LOW, SON & HAYDON'S 


TOILET SOAPS. 


Hooper’s Cachous. 


HOWARD 
Tooth Brushes. 


DORCAS YARNS. 


Call on any first-class dealer, 


or send to 


Agents in New York. 





GENTLEMEN'S 


BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention, with- 
out which every gentleman’s dress is in- 
complete, especially during the Summer 
months, when low shoes are worn, and 
when it is indispensable to one’s com 
fort and neat appearance to have the 
stocking fit smoothly about the ankle 
and the slack of the drawers kept con- 
fined at the knee, all of which the Boston 
Garter accomplishes. For sale by all 

the leading Gents’ Furnishing 
Houses, or sample will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
price. Cotton, 25 cts. per pair; 
e.Silk,.75 cts. per pair. ention. 
: this paper. Address, 

P GEO. FROST & CO., 

279 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Boston. 















ALL'S MANUAL by Thos. E. Hill, is 

§ the original, stand- 
ard and complete form book which tells how 
to do the 
right thing at 
° the right time 


Zi in important 
“Ge positions in 
ife. Is a self- 
educator in the house- 
hold, teaching young and 
old the Social, Legal and 
Commercial Forms that 
every one finds it neces- 
sary, from time to time, 
to refer to. 
The Chicago Tribune 
says: ‘ With it at hand, 


FORM OF LETTER. 


Cuicaco, Int, July 1, 1882, 
Mr. Wm. H. Cummings, 
North White Creek, N. Y. 


This shows you the 
tion of all the several ofa aes 
letter, as presented in Hill's Manual, 
comprising date, complimen address 
body of the letter, complimentary 
closing and signature. 

You will please notice also the 
capitalization, punctuation and division 
into phs, all of which, with 
much other primary education, is very 
thoroughly taught in this — 





one need never be at a Yours Very Truly, 

loss for the form to do mam HaRTWELL. 

any ordinary business SUPERSCRIPTION. 

correctly.” + 
Newly Mlustrated. e 


Elegantly printed. Sells | Willian i. Come! | 
only by subscription. | North White Grek 
Agents wanted for the Washington Co. 

last edition with its new —— 
reference tables, duties 

of public officers, history of the civil war, etc. Adar 
HILLSTANDARD BOOK CO, 103 State Street, Chicago, IL 


(@ Ask any Book-Agent pa show you Hill’s Manual. <* 


¥. | 
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Inventor and Builder of the world-renowned 


METALLIC SECTIONAL BOAT. 


Hundreds of expert sportsmen have pronounced 
them to be “‘ the only portable boat worth having.’ 

Years of practice have brought them to a high 
degree of perfection. 


Inventor and manufacturer of 


Adjustable Boat Movements. 


The most important improvements connected witt 
small boats. 





Imitation Gold Watches . 
at $10, $15, $20 & $25each. Chains, 3 
to $12; Jewelry ofsame Watch Mater- 
lals. Watch Repairing. Send for circu- 
lar. CollinsGold Metal W = Factory, 
Bruadway, N.Y. P Box 3606. 








